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And anywhere .. . he’s ready, willing and able . . . what's more he’s 
particularly well armed to repel any force that threatens the security 
of free nations. > > Trained to the highest possible degree and supplied with 
equipment to complement this skill, the U.S. Air Force pilot is qualified to carry 
on the enviable tradition of America’s airmen. To the vital end of building 
aircraft in line with such need, for more than a generation REPUBLIC has 
dedicated its full resources. > >» The F-84-F THUNDERSTREAK is youngest 
in the dynasty of Thunder-craft . . . But it’s already a veteran of many thousands 
of operational hours. Flexible as a rapier in the hands of Cellini and tough 
as a Toledo blade, the THUNDERSTREAK’s performance is equally depend- 
able at hill-top level or 45,000 feet. This puts in the control of our 
airmen and our allies in the N.A.T.O. a quicksilver sentinel of civilization. 


CEILING UNLIMITED for the young ambitious man. . . new 
vistas of education, travel and securily . . . ali these are avail 
ably to career airmen in the U.S.A.F. Every day you're in 
brings you greater satisfaction in the knowledge that yours is 
a vital and rewarding service to your country .. . to yourself. 
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Private ‘air truck’’ for Very Special Delivery 


eee powered by Lycoming 





When deliveries are Rush with a . today’s 


progressive businessman turns to a small company plane that 


capit il “R” 
Of again to deliver the ony I 

Vodenik, Capit 

relieves him of dependence on the schedules of commercial says: “We 


ewht mo 


air-freight systems. 


Take the case of the ( 
De . Moines. lowa eee 


by Lycoming. Gene ¢ 


plane ha 
nat 


‘apital City Printing Plate Company of 











operator of a Piper Tri-Pacer powered 
Meston, General Manager. savs: “We 
could not maintain our production and sales level without 


the Tri-Pacer. The airplane and the pilot do the work of two 


trucks and three drivers. We save a lot of expense and keep 


Just off the press! “The Lye: 


10) inte 


re 


ming 


cas sting, illustrated page 
our customers well satisfied. 


wavs Lycoming is ready to 


' ' Write for it on your letterhead, 
Our own experience at Lycoming with the Tri-Pacer is a 


revelation in dollars and cents. It carries a 500-Ib 


pavload 
at an operating cost of only 5.6€ per mile . less than the 


average cost of running an automohi 


For the “air truck” 
of the other leaders in this small-plane field that fly with 


in vour future, test-fly a Piper . or one 


dependable Lycoming air-cooled engines, 


FOR RESEARCH + FOR PRECISION PRODUCTION 


“rey Lycoming 


DIVISION OF 4} T/C) \ STRATFORD, CONN 


Manufacturing plants ic Stratford, Conn. and Williamsport, Pa 
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and comfort in the new... 1770 








Beauty and Comfort® typily the many advantages in 


the new Aero Commander 560 


Reclining individual chairs, adjustable fore and 
aft, bring arm chair comfort to the flying 


executive 


This custom interior is an actual photograph of 


‘ 
\ 
e the spacious cabin area of this 5-7 place, twin-engine 
executive airplane 


12 


FOR NEW 


CATALOGUE 


AERO DESIGN AND ENGINEERING COMPANY + TULAKES AIRPORT + P. ©. BOX 118 + BETHANY, OKLAHOMA 
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Here's the finest Tri-Pacer ever built by Piper— 
the beautiful new Tri-Pacer 150 for 1955, more 
powerful version of the most popular low-cost, 


four-passenger plane on the market today. 


Now with 150 horsepower, the Tri-Pacer has 
more climb, more cruising speed, more payload, 
more of everything to make this famous airplane 
the ideal combination of safety, performance, util- 


MORE POWER...MORE SPEED 


ity and economy—the four features you want most 
in your airplane. 

You also get striking new beauty in the Tri-Pacer 
150. Its lengthened profile and gleaming paint 
scheme in Sun Valley Ivory make the new Tri- 
Pacer 150 a stand-out on any flight line. Fly it 
today at your Piper dealer's. 


Just one flight will convince you that the new 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER 
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ooe MORE PERFORMANCE... 


TRI-PACER 


and quiet, comfortable, spacious cabin. 


Tri-Pacer 150 is another great plane by Piper. 


It has all the popular features, proved and im- And now the Lycoming 150 horsepower engine 
proved by millions of hours-of hard use, that make adds superb performance—wonderful short field 
it so practical for farm, business and personal fly- ind high altitude characteristics, over 125 mph 
ing—tricycle gear for landing ease, interconnected cruising speed and unusual economy both in ini- 
controls for flying ease, separate front and rear tial investment and operating Cost 
doors, big baggage and cargo capacity, famed See and fly the Tri-Pacer 150 today or send for 


Piper Duraclad finish for durability and long life, 


en PIPE 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


lock Haven, Pennsy/vania 


new full-color brochure. 
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EXPERIMENTAL AIRCRAFT 
t, I want to commer 
on the fine article entith 
Aircraft” in the 
\ on the 


ort here 
center 
re conducted 
ich month at 
ited); and most 
annual fly-in 
( At this time I wot 
publicly commend Mr. Willis 
Aire, for h 


allowing, us 


president of Grar 
ce ypperation in 
their facilities. We 
I would also like to mention that ou 
2nd Annual National Fly-In of 


need more like him 


home 


I believe th 


becoming 


builts was a great success 
the EAA is 
a very important part of private aviat 
At the time 
membership of we 

73 this . 


on its way te 


boast of 


of this writir 


ll over 700 ; 





ume 
irom my\ 
nance Offi 
National Guard 
1d just about every munute <¢ 
with EAA duties 
the Corben Airc 


which was a leader in the 


Squad 


time plus 
deve loy Ing 


Company 


compared 





THE WILL TO FLY 


Here is a picture of the aircraft be- 
longing to the Lockbourne Aero Club of 
Lockbourne Air Force Base, 
Ohio. This club started 
the early 


with a few of 

members contributing to buy 
one aircraft, a Cub, back in 1950. Twice 
in the following two years, the weathe1 
club’s flying by de 
aircraft it 


put an end to the 
stroyving the single owned 

The will to fly among the members was 
not discouraged by these mistortunes 
Each time they 
have 110 members and the five 


shown in the picture Since the pic- 


8 


built again and today 
aircralt 


Columbus, 


taken 
its second 


ture was the cluow has recently 
purchased Piper Tri-Pacer 
This gives the club six aircraft to learn 
to fly in and to travel cross-country 

I can't help but think of Gill Robt 
Wilson's editorials about the youth of 
our country and their will and enthusi 
asm to fly. Here is a group of youths, 
and some older people too, who have the 
motivation to fly and we feel are doi! 
1 fine job of it 

Capt. Rosert F. Bromo 

Lockbourne Chapter, Inc 
SAC Aero Club ? 


Experimental Aircraft 
3801 South 56th Street 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


INSTRUMENT FLIGHT 
was very much interested 
on “Instrument Flight 
Mr. Hoyt « 
on the head” in 
most important I 


er usue 


lane ¢ instruments 
g the instruments 
Since receiving 
in 1945, I hay 
ment 
Cessna 140 
you have to 

in After 
Stratus or 


ifficr 


It 
condition 
cralt 


It is one thi 


us Navi 
country 
articies 


on fivir 


N. 7 


Rocheste1 


Flight,” I 
am sure my instrument flying will im 
prove. That word is the 
key to the problem. Thanks for an ex 
cellent article 


Since reading “Instrument 


systematically’ 


Davip INGLE, JR 


Evansville, Ind 


GOOD DEED 

In addition to many personal favors, I 
would like to outstanding 
good performed by Jim Galvin, 
Piper dealer and Galvin’s 
Flying Service at Boeing Field, Seattle 
Recently one of our AOPA members, D1 
A. B. MacWhinnie, wanted to pick up his 


weather 


mention an 
deed 
operator ol 


p.ane that: was forced down by 
conditions about 80 miles on the other 
side of the mountains from Seattle. Our 
good friend Jim Galvin offered to take 
Dr. MacWhinnie and 
Upon our return, Mr 
Galvin not only refused payment for the 
trip but offered the use of his car for 
transportation from the 


invited me to go 
along for the ride 


AKEFIELD 


Seattle, Wash 


IN DEFENSE OF THE ROCK 
Read Larry Hagen’s comments on Ko 
diak in the August Mail Box, and at the 
risk of incurring brother Hagen’s re at 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Best equipment for the beautiful new twins 


ee 
om 
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VHF MARKER BEACON OMNIMETER * L-2 AUTOPILOT AUTOMATIC 
TRANSCEIVER RECEIVER Omnirange Novigator Push-button ILS Approach DIRECTION FINDER ANTENNA 
36 Channels — crystal-controlled Visual and Aural (3 in 1 Indicator) and Altitude Control Remotely Controlled Brood Band Performance 





PIPER APACHE 





The great new “twins” and the superb new Lear 


line of specially designed radio and autopilot ee 


products were made for each other. To match the 


multi-engine speed, safety, and utility of these Gi - . > 
; ; Le ~ 
exc¢ Ile nt planes, | car offers quality, performance " 
. F aia é 
and all-weather dependability. With Lear in the — 





cockpit, the business plane is really in business! 


Lear Inc., LearCal Division, 3171 South , SESCH TWIN -BONANEA 


Bundy Drive, Santa Monica, California. 


CESSNA 310 





BiG DEMAND FOR 


ON TN GS | 


TOCHMICAL INT TITUTSE 
GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
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TRAINED MEN 


A 
ENGINEERING 
DESIGN 


HIGH PAYING POSITIONS AND 

EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

AWAIT TRAINED AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING DESIGNERS 


The Aircraft Industry meeds TRAINED MEN 
and needs them badly. Establish yourself 
NOW with CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
TRAINING—and step right into one of these 
good Aviation Jobs WITHOUT BREAK-IN— 
AND AT TOP PAY WE CANNOT SUPPLY THE 
DEMAND FOR CAL-AERO GRADUATES— 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING DESIGN 
MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 


(Aircraft & Engine Mechonics 


SPECIAL POWER PLANT MECHANICS 


Aircraft Engine Mechanics) 


JET ENGINE MECHANICS 
MAXIMUM TRAINING IN MINIMUM TIME 
Since 1929—10,000 successful civilian grad- 
votes — 26,000 pilots and 8500 technicians 

trained for U.S. Military Forces 
Cal-Aero Technical Institute is a subsidiary 
of Grand Central Aircraft Co., world's largest 
maintenance and overhaul facility —and car- 
ries topmost recommendations and approvals 

from military, government, educational and 

foremost aircraft industry sources. 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
MAIL COUPON 
TODAY 


GLENDALE 1,'CALIFORNIA 


Please send catalog & full information FREE 


(1) AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING DESIGN 
MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 
(Aircraft & Engine Mechanics 
() SPECIAL POWER PLANT MECHANICS 
(Aircraft Engine Mechanics 

( JET ENGINE MECHANICS 

HOME STUDY COURSES 
0 Aeronautical Drafting 

C) Aircraft Blueprint Reading 
C) Stress Anolysis and Design 


Ww 


name 


oddress etd 


Fel. 


city zone state 


High School Gradvote—Yes [] No () 
Veteran Non-veteran [] 


! 


RUM eee 


MAIL BOX 





(Continued from page 8) 


the idea of anyone 
let me state that some of the finest pri 
vate flying is available in Kodiak, Alaska 
Bob Hall of Kodiak Airways maintains 
Super Cubs on floats. Tom Ballou, 

i licensed instruc 
Solo 


WOrKS for Bob IS < 
tor and is usually kept pretty busy 
rates are reasonable 

Since leaving Kodiak, I've 
that there are a number of flying clubs 
in Anchorage and Alaska 
where it’s possible to get In time at prices 
that are 
there is no need for 


and dual 
also found 


elsewhere in 
stateside prices So 
Larry 
his fellow operators to remain 


grounded unti! they return “Outside 
Emmett A. Durva 


equal to 
Hagen and 


tower 


Fort Yukon, Alaska 


AIR FORCE MENTOR 

This letter is 
mistake found on page 38 of the October 
issue, in which you labeled the T-34 a 
“Navy Trainer.” The T-34 Mentor illus- 
trated has U. S. Air Force printed clearly 
numbers 33309 on 


intended to clear up a 


immediately above the 
the vertical stabilizer 

Also, you may like to know that the Air 
Force pioneered the use of the T-34 in 
Primary Pilot Training with Class 55M at 
Marana Air Base, Tucson, Ariz., on May 
5, 1954. This class, of which I am a mem- 
ber, is about to graduate from primary 

Quite 
than 


training and the T-28 a few stu- 


dent officers other myself read 


i ae eA". 


FLYING and 
would rectify the above stated mistake 
2np Lt. DAvip BURGHER 


would appreciate it if you 


Tucson, Ariz 
@ That was only half an Lieu 
tenant. The T-34 shown on our October 
“Have You Seen?” 
actually an Air Force trainer 
of “Navy Trainer 
cific plane in the photograph but to the 
general We 


error, 


page was, as you say, 
Our label 
referred not to the spe- 
some 


model in reported 


defending “The Roc ty 


tact that ti 


For 


months ago the 


FINGERPRINTS 

There is one small iten 
vilderness of CAA re 

d, would gO a io! 

ing the 

promotion of private flyin 

that only a CAA safety age 


mince 


small operator a1 


print a prospective pilot 
agent Is not a fingerprint expert 
clude that anyone else could do the jol 
Now let’s see what a man who wa! 
to fly must do before the CAA will issus 
a permit. He Physical; 2) 
Two 1x1 certificate 
4) Fingerprints 
A prospect for flying 
first three of these and mai mtoaCAA 
gut the fin 
gerprints! 


CAA 


m Local police 


must have: 1 


photos; 3) Birth 


secure the 


Only 

agent can ck 
not allowed to 
hingerprint for iden 
tification cards. So 
the stucent 


have to see tne 


agent at the munic! 
pal alrport when 
he comes once a 
month. He from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m 
This is a trip of 24 miles both ways. If 
the student cannot get off his job, school 


is there 


or the service, he has to go to the nearest 
CAA office 

If the 
week and has Saturday and Sunday off 


120 miles away 
student works only five day a 


he could make the trip on one of these 
However, the CAA agent does not 
work on Saturday or Sunday. This forces 
the student to get off from work or 
240 mile trip. We have 


agam and 


days 


school to make his 
run into this time and some 
students just give up in disgust 

This could be 
The first three 
and birth certificate—can be 
fourth \ 
local police and put in the envelope with 


package deal 


physical, 


made a 
items pictures 
mailed. The 
fingerprinting—could be done 

the other three, making a complete pack 
This 


good of aviation and 


ge and a happy student would 


mean a lot for the 
CAA agent some work too 
WitiiaMm S. Scort 


President 


save the 


Ca olma SKyways 


Charleston, S. C 


NEW SMYRNA BEACH 

to learn to fly on my 50th 
birthday and have now about 130 hou 
This summer I flew my pet Cessna 120 
from Albany, N. Y., to Miami, Fla., and 
back a vacation flight, I 


took it easy 


Since this was 
and landed on my way at 


several airfields to get acquainted with 
their facilities 

I think the exceptionally courteous re- 
airport in New 


deserves public men- 


ception we got at the 
Smyrna Beach, Fla., 
tion 
T. C. HELVEY 
Oneonta, N fl 
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+ 
If you want job opportunity — good pay, a wide range 
of jobs, a promising future —here’s some interesting 
news: this year, for the first time, the aircraft industry 
became America’s largest employer! That's right. . . there 
are more jobs in aircraft than there are in the auto in- 
dustry — more jobs in aircraft than appliance manufacture 
ap — more jobs in aircraft than in amy other manufacturing 
~ industry in the VU. S.! 


, oe ; What does this mean to you? Simply this: The well trained 
Don’t delay . .. if you're interested in ’ ; 


a career in America’s leading manufac- } ; 
turing industry, clip the coupon below advancement, and greater job security. 


man has a wider choice of jobs, a greater opportunity for 


and put it in the mail today. By return Get into this amazing industry now, while it’s still 
mail, you'll receive complete information. 


Get started on a career that will give 
you Opportunity, Security and Variety 
of work. 


growing! Train for a career at Spartan the University of 
Aviation. Here you'll get the thorough, well-rounded 





preparation you need to start you off on a successful career 
in the nation’s leading industry. 


—_ 
SPARTAN 


A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 


@eeeeeoeoeaceaeoeee eoeoeeeeee eee 
Moxwell W. Balfour, Director 
Spartan School of Aeronoutics Dept. F-124 
Tulse, Oklahoma 


Please send complete inf 
Name 


Addre $$ 














SCHOOL of AERONAUTICS COLLEGE af EWGINEERING 
MAXWELL ADDRESS DEFT. © i126 


W. BALPOUR, DIRECTOR 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Indicate which of these branches interests you 


[] Aircraft Engine [] Flight Engineer 
Mechanics [_} Link Trainer 
(] Instrument Technician Instructor 
(Standard and Electrical) C) Porochute Rigger 
Spartan is approved for training under the G. |. Bill of R ghts 
@eeeeeeoeoeoooeoeoeo eee ee eee 


o 
a 
a 
- 
a 
* 
e 
- 
City Stote e 
* 
° 
- 
* 
= 
- 
o 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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sores 5 ee TAKE-OFF experi- 
nts are taking the extremely inter- 
vertical take-off from a 


ition Upward lift 
downward facing jet 


form of 
horizontal po 


‘ ig 
normal 
is provided by 


streams, with direction varied to contro 
] Rolls Royce has con 
that is, in effect 

Weighing 
3'e tons, it has successfully lifted itself 
without the aid of wings o1 
kind and 
control for some 
again without 


angle of climb 
tructed a test vehicle 
an engine with a pilot on top 
into the air 


rotors of any then circled 


around under complete 


10 = minutes 


trouble 

| page AND HIGHEST flying men in 
the world: Maj. Charles E. (Chuck) 

Yeager, left, and Maj. Arthur (Kit) Mur- 

ray. Yeager, who flew the Bell X-1A at 


landing 


a record speed of 1,650 mph, has left the 
Flight Test Section at Edwards AFB for 
Germany. Murray, 
same ship to a reported 


new assignment in 
who piloted the 
90,000 feet, continues as assistant chief of 


flight test at Edwards 


EF YING A SIKORSKY XH-39 helicopter, 
Army Warrant Officer Billy I. Wester 
of Milford, Conn., 


speed record of 156.005 mph over a three 
kilometer course at Windsor Locks, Conn 


set a new helicopter 


LS peg ARD COUNTY INTERNATIONAL Airport 
at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 

control tower operation between the 
hours of 7 a.m. and 11 p.m. daily. Trans 
121.3 me., and 272 ke. It 
receives on 121.3, 122.5, 121.5, and 3023.5. 


Voice call is “Fort Lauderdale Tower.” 


_— TRAVELERS at Idlewild Airport 
in New York will soon get their first 
look at Whiting Loadair, a revolutionary 
new method for handling of planes, pas- 
sengers and cargo. To be installed ad 
jacent to the American Airlines passen- 
ger lobby at gate four, the new method 
uses flush with the pavement 
with tracks extending out from the dock. 
A plane taxis onto the cars, wheels are 


12 


now has 


mission Is on 


cars set 


locked and engines cut. It is then moved 
sideways on the cars to a position flush 
with the terminal building pier or dock 


Movement is controlled by push buttons 


| Caper NEw ARCON, a 12-pound, sin- 
gle-purpose instrument, designed to 


keep the airplane in straight-line flight, 


Lear emphasizes, an automatic 
pilot Its chief 


change as it S 


is not, 
purpose is to sense any 


directional occurring, 


\ 


_— 


then apply force in the rudder system 
to cancel this change. It has no 
ry’ of its own, and won't return a plane 
to its original line of flight, though it 
may be slaved to a directional gyro to 
Price is $895 


“memo- 


accomplish this purpose 
plus installation 


A BLUE “Instrument Rating” card is is- 
sued to non-instrument rated pilots 


by Midwest Aviation Co., of Dubuque, Ia 
The card reads: “This is to certify that 
(Pilot's Name) has not met the require- 
ments for an instrument pilot certificate 
as prescribed by any CAA Regulations. 
Therefore he is entitled to fly only when 
the color of the sky matches the color of 
this card. 


 posaegtangeney a process finding increas- 
ing use in aircraft engines, is the ap- 
plication of pure, hard chromium to cyl- 
inder bores and other bearing surfaces, 
producing pores to hold lubricating oil 


Van der Horst Corp., Olean, N. Y., claims 
its Porus-Krome reduces wear, 
corrosion and risk of piston seizure, mul- 
tiplies cylinder life 3 to 10 times and ring 
life 2 to 5 times. Interesting recent ap- 
plication was made to the retractable en- 
gine in the Nelson Hummingbird glider. 


process 


per OF THE ERCOUPE parts business, in- 
cluding right to manufacture air- 
planes, was recently made to Vest Air- 
craft Co., Parts Division, of Denver, Colo.. 
by Sanders Aviation Co., of Riverdale 
Md. The sale included jigs, fixtures. and 
technical information 


7” NG MEN INTERESTED in attending the 
new Air Force Academy which will 
be located at Colorado Springs, Colo., can 
seeks application through their U. S. Con 
gressmen. Each Congressman may nom 
up to ten to take the Statewide ex 
aminations to be given by the Air Force 
High school graduates between the 
of 17 and 22 are eligible for considera- 


tion 


inate 


ages 


THE END OF 1954, seven out of every 
ten first-class travelers in the nation 
will be using the airlines 
porn om. Company of California re- 
ceived one of the largest contracts for 
petroleum products ever negotiated by a 
commercial airline when United Aj: 
Lines signed for more than $50,000,000 
worth of Standard’s products for the 
western section of its over the 
next four years 


eo FIELD at Ambler, Pa., is getting 
a new 3,000 foot runway which will 


be the world’s first landing strip made of 


system 


Poz-O-Pac, a fly ash and lime paving 
composition. J. Story Smith, board chair- 
man of Wings Field, is shown here break 


ing ground for the runway 


A* INGENIOUS METHOD by which pilots 
can establish their own traffic sepa- 
ration has been tested successfully by the 
CAA. Through interconnection of a num- 
with a TVOR, 
pilots can establish adequate separation 
at airports with no control tower. Under 
the system, pilots broadcast a short flight 
plan by radio. This is automatically re 
broadcast by the TVOR station, to be 
picked up by any other aircraft operating 
in the area 


ber of radio receivers 


poe AT HIGH SPEED pack a terrific 

Flight through rain squalls 
at supersonic speeds can pepper jet fight- 
ers with pits and abrasions. Convair en- 
gineers, assigned by the Air Force to test 
raindrop effects at high speed, have de- 
termined that the water pellets can punc- 
ture a jet’s fuselage or cockpit blister, 


wallop. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Your Best Week-end Flight 
Plan for December 


See the Wings Over the Nat 

Air Show at Long Beach Municipal 
Airport, December 10-12, Long Beach, 
Calif. You can get quality 

Standard Aviation products and 


service at the scene of the show. 


Flying a tow line to a stranded army barge! 


Salvage flight over breaking seas! That was Merrill 


Ginn's job when an ammunition barge went aground near 


Long Beach, Washington. Flying from his base at Clatsop 
County Airport, Astoria, Oregon, he succeeded, after several 
attempts, in laying 3,000 feet of line from the rescue tug 
waiting offshore to the stranded barge, where seamen secured 
it for the salvage try 

Whether I'm flying over water or on a weck-end hop,” 
says Mr. Ginn, “I always use RPM Aviation Oil to keep my 


engine in top condition, On longer trips I carry extra cans 


with me, to make sure I won't have to use anything else. It 
really cuts down engine wear, and ends all trouble with stick- 
ing rings and valves. I use Chevron Aviation Gasoline 80 ‘8 
too. It gives me plenty of extra power when I need it, and 
yet I can lean it down for economy when I'm cruising 

You ll get longer engine life and better perfort 
your plane if you use quality Standard Aviatior 
\ mu can get them thre uvhout the West with 5 
National Credit Card. Use it for overnight tie-d 


too — no need to carry extra cash 


TIP OF THE MONTH 


If part of your flight 


will be at night, it's wise 


AVIATION 


GASOLINE 


to check your running lights 


before you take off, 
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AN EDITORIAL 


Sic Semper Tyrannis 


UR LEADERS of state dash hither and yon. Confer- 

ence follows conference. Plan clashes with plan. The 
United Nations is the antithesis of united. We get the 
impression of fevered activity before a gathering storm. 
The year ahead may be one of great portent and is already 
one of vast uncertainties. 

Yet with Yuletide in the offing and the new year close 
beyond, I can not forget great historic certainties which 
1955 will not change. For example, “They that live by the 
sword shall perish by the sword.” Or again, “The way of 
the Godless shall perish.” 

As I look at the map I see that Russian imperialism has 
brought to the hammer and sickle the great- 
est expanse of earth ever measured under 
one banner. As I count populations I recog- 
nize that a Godless government holds power 
over more humanity than was ever so held 
in history. Likewise it is true that Commu- 
nism has been parlayed into a world-wide 
union of the frustrated without regard to 
And to cap all 
this, the Red flag flies over the most ponder- 


color, race or nationality. 


ous military organization ever built for world 
conquest. 

None of this makes for a pleasant prospect 
to a free man. And if he looked no further he might in- 
deed be despondent. But he also would be shortsighted, 
for there stand the great certainties whose vistas were 
pointed out to him at his mother’s knee, and whose cold 
logic towers in time like the changeless mountains them- 
sely es. 

But where has thirty-seven years of outrage against God 
and man led Russian imperialism? Where indeed except 
face to face with an accumulation of American firepower 
sO awesome as to saturate the Red empire in one vast blow. 
And to carry it, a hair-trigger force as swift and as resist- 
less as sound itself. 

By the end of World War II the Kremlin had its free 


allies eating from its hand. Twelve million Russian cas- 


ualties had evoked the sympathy of the world. Russia’s 
only requirement was a simple show of common decency 
. . » a simple invitation to the technical brains of the free 
nations to come and help develop her vast resources. 
Merely this, and the Reds had the world on a silver platter. 

But no! The bear-pawed Kremlin had to frighten the 
free governments into rearmament, force the organization 
of NATO, cause outlawry of Communism among self 
respecting people, and ultimately lose every shred of sym 
pathy and respect it had earned. 

So today Russian imperialism stands checkmate . . . its 
plundering exceeded by its blundering because it 
stands in violation of the great certainties. 
Communism, the Godless doctrine which was 
to prepare the way for imperialism, has 
proven its weakness rather than its strength. 

It would not have been impossible for 
Russia to have impressed its vast weight on 
the world from a political and military stand- 
point. The ingredients are all there 

manpower, natural resources, geographic po- 

sition. In an orderly world of peace and 

commerce, a world ready to shed many prej- 

udices and antagonisms, the major role of 

Russia was indisputable. The air age was 
tailor-made to weld a mighty power bordering both great 
oceans, to say nothing of the Arctic Ocean, the Sea of 
Japan, the Baltic, Black and Bering Seas. 

But not in our time nor in any time of Communism will 
All her 


barbaric dreams stand at last face to face with a hy drogen 


Russia ever capitalize on all these advantages. 


doomsday because she read the wrong book. 

So despite the scurrying around of our diplomats, 
and the clash of plan with plan, and the multiplicity of 
border incidents, and the signs of storm, we may have 
some peace of heart. At long last the string of minor 
affrays is about exhausted. Russia must make her big 
decision . . . without God and against the great cer- 


tainties. Sic Semper Tyrannis! 


Gill Robb Wilson 
Editor and Publisher 
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American, today, provides MORE DC-7 SERVICE 
TO MORE CITIES than any other Airline! 


One reason why so many people fly American Airlines is the 
superiority of the Flagship Fleet, itself. City-to-city or coast-to-coast, 
experienced travellers know American offers only the finest and 
most modern of aircraft. First to introduce the DC-7, for example, 
American is also first in DC-7 operations with over 25 of America’s 
fastest airliners serving New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Dallas, 
Washington, San Francisco, Detroit, Tulsa and Fort Worth! 
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The author, as he appeared while lecturing before U. S. Air Force units in America 


CHINESE COMMUNIST CHALLENGE to 
Formosa could lead to World War III. The 
recent utterances of Red Premier Chou 
En-Lai’s demand for the “Liberation of For- 
mosa” and his grim warning that, “any who 
interfere face all the grave consequences,” 
is as near the mark as Chinese official pronouncements 
have yet gone 

What is behind it all? Primarily the Reds realize they 
are being denied any more room for maneuver in south- 
east Asia At both ends of the long battlefront, the 
anchors of the free nations are holding fast 
re-arming by arrangement with America, has 
this year provided 50,000 troops on sparsely inhabited 
Hokkaido, her northern island. This will relieve the 
famed U.S. Ist Cavalry Division, now stationed there, for 
duties elsewhere. The U.S. Far East Air Force com- 
mands the air over Hokkaido and northwards towards 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles. Ever since the F-84’s arrived 
there in June 1953 the Russians have kept studiously 
away. F-86's are to replace them. 

As long as the U.S. Air Force remains there, the in- 
vasion of Hokkaido from Russian-held Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles is a remote risk. When in three years the Japa- 
armed with Ameri- 


Japan 


nese are ready to take over this task 
can F-100’s—air control will remain with us while Ameri- 
can Squadrons will be relieved for duty elsewhere 

We have already seen (see September: issue of FLy1nc) 
how, by the brilliant work of the U.S. 5th and Far East Air 


Forces, the plot to steal South Korea and use its airfields 


for descent upon Japan has been deflected. The Reds 
have no more room for maneuver in Korea and they 
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know it. They would be hard put to breach the fortified 
line across the width of Korea for 155 miles between the 
Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan 

At the southern end of the long battle front, the British 
victory in Malaya has similarly contained the Reds. Gen- 
eral Sir Gerald Templer, the retiring British High Com- 
missioner, recently told me at Kuala Lumpur, the capital 
of Malaya, that, “The Communists are no longer capable 
of sustained military activity in Malaya.” This was a big 
and important statement. It means that the war in 
Malaya, after seven years of guerilla activity, is virtually 
ovel 

It is true there are still some 4,000 Communist Terrorists 
in the Malayan jungles but mostly they have been dra- 
gooned there from Chinese villages. Few are any longer 
volunteers. Mostly they are starving due to the blockade 

In Maiaya it is the use of air power in a novel manne! 
which has won the victory. The unarmed transport plane 
and the nelicop ers have proved the decisive we ipons 

The policy has been to blockade the Communists in the 
jungles and cut them off from supplies 
store food in the jungle as a counter-measure 
armed transport plane was used both to parachute troops 
food dumps 


They began to 
The un- 


into the jungle to seek out and destroy the 
ana to feed the airborne British troops 

The Communists fell back on the jungle aborigines 
compelling them to grow food for them. However, the 
helicopters enabled British troops to land among _ the 
jungle folk and pretect them. As a result of this air block- 
ade, most of the Terrorists’ time is spent seeking food and 
little fighting the British. This is why General Templet 


could make such an optimistic statement. 
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The role of Air Power in southeast Asia as defined 


by the distinguished British War Correspondent who recently completed 


a series of lectures at some 50 U. S. Air Force Bases. 


By WILLIAM COURTENAY, O.B.E., M.M, 


Thus the southern anchor of the long Front is secure 
as long as the British Army remains in Malaya; the road 
south to Indonesia is effectively blocked 

Only in the center of the line have the Communists 
room for maneuver and there only are the Allies still 
sitting on dynamite. The Communists’ victory over the 
French in Indo-China gives them the prospect of taking all 
of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. They intend to take them 
all—not by further military assault—but by skulduggery 
from within. It is a two years’ task. When the new south- 
east Asia Security Alliance is armed, an Army must be 
placed athwart the 17th Parallel of Latitude with ample 
air support. This will be the new battle line in southeast 
Asia. Once it is firmly formed, the Communists will not 
be able to move into Thailand or Burma. Thus they can 
neither threaten Japan; take Malaya; move into Thailand 
or Burma even if—as we must suppose—all Indo-China 
falls to them 

In view of all the foregoing, the Communists are look- 
ing outside the Asia mainland for fresh fields to conquer 
There are two territories close at hand which they covet. 
One is Formosa. The other is Hong Kong. They could 
easily seize Hong Kong but it may be doubted if they will. 
Not only is England playing a diplomatic hand to prevent 
it, but also Red China needs a trade outlet. It uses the 
Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking Corporation for this, just 
as the old War Lords did before them. Because Hong 
Kong is useful to the Reds—in British hands 
leave it immediately alone but ultimately demand it as 
the icing on the cake when all southeast Asia is theirs. 

This leaves Formosa in the spotlight and the Reds are 
concentrating on it for the following reasons. 


they may 


First, it has good propaganda value. It deflects attention 
from economic ills within China to the glory of winning 
something more from America 

Second, conquest of Formosa would solve the Chiang 
Kai Shek problem, and destroy the hope of his following 
on the mainland of China 

Third, there would remain no representative of freedom 
to claim the Chinese seat in the United Nations and the 
Reds feel the seat would fall to them by default 

Fourth, from airfields in Formosa, a descent upon the 
Philippines would become more feasible 

And Fifth, the resounding effect of an American defeat 
would enhance the stature of Chinese Communist leaders 
for future dealing with Indonesia; Thailand: Burma and 
India—all territories they covet in the general plan to 
terminate western influence in Asia 

But will they risk it? 

It looks dazzling but suggests dreadful reper« 
the event of defeat. My guess is, they will not risk war to 
take Formosa since the prospects of military victory are 
uncertain. America has only to let the Communists know 
exactly where they stand and exactly what happen 
if they attack Formosa, for the whole plan to te shelved 

Encroaching across a land frontier as from China to 


sions in 


; 


Indo-China—is one type of military exerci “rossing 
lis a very 
China 


the seas to effect a beach landing upon an is 
different type of operation. It is one for wh 
Reds possess neither the essential landing raft nor the 
protecting sea and air power. America possesses 

The build-up of air power at bases in Ch 
Formosa is significant and may be formidable. However, 
it will be useless without a Red (Continued on page 49) 
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1 
First planes to fly in the Yukon, the 
four DH's of the First Alaska Air Ex- 
pedition at Faulkner's Field, Dawson. 


2 
Gen. Pershing greets Capt. Streett 
at Bolling Field, October 27, 1920. 


3 
The pioneer airmen (left to right) 
Capt. St. C. Streett, Ist Lt. C. C 
Nutt, 2d Lts. E. H. Nelson and C. H 
Crumrine, Ist Lt. R. C. Kirkpatrick 
Sgts. E. Henriques and J. Long and 
Master Electrician J. E. English 


4 


An epic and unorthodox tire repair. 


The First Alaska Air 


Expedition took 97 days to fly 


a 9,000-mile route. 


By FRANK H. ELLIS 





NCE IN A WHILE AN EXPLOIT of great valor just 
seems to get lost in the pages of history. This cer- 
tainly is true of the First Alaska Air Expedition 

Few Americans will recall the brilliant flight in 1920, 
when eight of the Army Air Service made the grade from 
New York to Nome and back in a succession of thrill- 
packed sorties 

The Alcan Highway, which now traverses the northwest 
wilderness of Canada, linking Alaska and the Yukon with 
southern points, was constructed during World War II 
when Japanese invasion from the Aleutians appeared im- 
minent. At that same time, the air route called the North- 
west Staging Route was established, with bases at Fort 
St. John, Fort Nelson, Watson Lake, Whitehorse and vari- 
ous Alaskan points. Well over $58,000,000 went into the 
two undertakings. Now it can be pointed out that these 
projects had their be ginning shortly after the end of World 
War I, when the 
combined to investigate logistic penetration of the north 

First intimation to Alaskans and Yukoners, that such a 
project was in the wind, was the arrival of Capt. H. T 
Douglas, U.S. Army Air Service, and Capt. H. A. LeRoye1 
of the Canadian Royal Air Force, at Whitehorse on June 
18, 1920, to arrange suitable landing sites for aircraft. Or- 


American and Canadian governments 


ders were placed to clear a strip 1,650 feet by 375 feet, on 
the outskirts of Whitehorse. The two officers then left by 
steamer tor 


Dawson and Alaskan points, 4 


where similar arrangements were con- 
ducted 

During these preliminaries, plans for the 
First Alaskan Air Expedition were nearing 
completion at Washington 

The expedition consisted of eight airmen, 
and four DH-4B aircraft, eaca plane pow- 
ered with a single 400-hp Liberty. Fuel 
tanks had 120 gal. capacity. Capt. St. Clair 
Streett, leader of the expedition was pilot of 
Plane No. 1 and his shipmate was Sgt. Ed- 
mund Henriques. No. 2 held Ist Lt. Clifford 
C. Nutt and 2nd Lt. Erik H. Nelson, the lat- 
ter being engineering officer, a position he later held in the 
U. S. “Round-the-world” flight of 1924. The third crew 
was comprised of 2nd Lt. C. H. Crumrine and Sgt. James 
Long, while in No. 4 plane were Ist Lt. Ross C. Kirkpat- 
rick and Master Electrician Joseph E. English 

The flight began from Mitchel Field, Long Island, on 
July 15, 1920. Until its return, months later, it’s progress 
was a continual battle with unknown factors. Scheduled 


stops planned were as follows: Erie, Pa.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Winona, Minn.; Fargo and Portal, N. D.: Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan; Edmonton, Alberta; Jasper House, Al- 
berta; Prince George and Hazelton, British Columbia 
Wrangell, Alaska Whitehorse and Daw son, Yukon Fair- 
banks, Ruby, and finally Nome, Alaska. The return trip 
was planned to cover the same route, but « nstances 
forced Variations 

After many delays, due chiefly to marginal weather, 
the ships reached Portal, N. D. on July 25, and crossing 
the border, landed some hours later at McClelland air- 
field, Saskatoon. The 27th found them heading for Ed- 
monton, Alberta and approaching country as yet unfamil- 
iar to any airmen. Nelson tuned up the engines, gave the 
planes a thorough inspection and, with emergency gear 
stowed, they were ready. On August 1, 
left the Alberta city, heading over the Pembina 
where vast forest fires were ablaze The crude 
field” at Jasper was reached without mishap. From Jasper 
the four planes set off for Prince George in central British 
Columbia, three making the grade without incident. In 
landing however, Crumrine blew a tire and damaged a 


the expedition 
country, 
“landing 


prop. The strip was absurdly small, and Sgt. Long scram- 
bled from the rear seat and slid along the fuselage to the 
tail, in an endeavor to slow the landing run, once on the 
ground. They overshot and nosed up in the bush, catapult- 
ing Long into a tree, but without injury 

Capt. Streett had barely left Jasper when a burst oil 
pipe started a minor engine fire, but he got down o.k 
and was off again shortly, following a different route to 
Prince George, by way ol Yellowhead Pass Nutt had 
flares going to help Streett in. It was after dark and rain- 
ing violently when the six heard his engine drone from 
the east. When Streett finally came to rest in the darkness 
after a rough landing, one wiag was missing a spar. Policy 
was for all aircraft to stick together if one or mo 
severely damaged, and conside rable time elapsed he tore 
No. 1 was again fit to fly, a local cubinet maker being « 
in to help with repairs 

In the meantime, Capt. Streett and Lt. Nutt journeyed 
to Hazelton, B. C. to size up landing 


outlook was decidedly grim 


prospects there The 


ntexist 


as such areas just did 
The only spot remote ly suitable was on a fa 
a Mr. Bierns, and that was a field of standi: oats! The 


owner extended the courtesy of having a suitably wide 


owned bv 


swath cut through it, and having it harrowed and rolled 
to form some semblance of a runway 

By August 13, everything was in readiness at Prince 
George for the airmen to complete the first east to west 
and at 


9 a.m. the four machines took off, first fol- 


crossing of British Columbia by ai: 


lowing the course of the Nechako river. 
then the Hazelton was 
} 


reached, where all made good landings in 


railroad, until 


the Bierns oats field Re-fueling 
diately, the four took off for Wrangell. Maps 
were devoid of accurate information from 
Hea\ 


forced the formation high for most of this 


imme- 


in airman’s point of view 


weather 
hop as many of the peaks reach toward 10,- 
000 feet. At last the Nass River was spotted 
and identified, and a short time later Stew- 

Behm 
town of 


W hose 


ard Arm was recognized, then the 
Canal and Wrangell Island, and finally the small 
Wrangell itself. They landed on Sergieff Island 
residents kept a smoke smudge going to guide them in 
The landing area was a stretch of salt marsh. The 
were fortunate that their time of arrival accidentally co- 
incided with a low tide. No one had thought to have them 
informed that the area was inundated with every high 
tide to a depth of 19 feet! (Continued on page 60) 
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airmen 





Ralph Guglielmi, Notre Dame quarterback and a Cadet Major in 
the Air Force ROTC, plans to enter flight training in 1955. A Se- 
nior in Arts and Letters, he looks like All-American material. 


(Left to right) Dale Meinert, Earl Lunsford, Bob LaRue, a trio of AFROTC 
Cadets now in the football wars for Oklahoma's Aggies. All are outstand 
ing students. "Great leaders, great players, great boys'’ sum up the trio 


> 


LeRoy Bolden, the "Flint Firecracker,’ co-captain and left halfback, Michigan 
State, sparked the Spartan victory in last year's Rose Bow! game, rated as out 
standing Cadet in AFROTC summer camp. Bolden is a Cat. | (flight) Cadet. 


—— 


Aces Coming Up! 


YPICAL of great varsity competitors headed for the Ait 

Force by way of AFROTC, are the nationally-known athletes 
here shown. Following in the footsteps of such All-Americans 
as Vidal, Born, Harmon, Blanchard and a host of famed per- 
formers, the Aces coming up will find the competitive courage 
developed in sports to have been prime training for the business 
of top hand flying. They will find too the same camaraderie, 
the same type of teamwork and loyalty and the same urge to 
perfection they found in fraternity house, campus and gym- 
nasium. And the same qualities they exemplified in competitive 
sports will stand them in the same good stead in formations 
aloft Transition from High School to College probably 1S 
greater than from College to Air Force. 
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Don Bragg, UCLA basketball star. Head 
ed for Air Force cockpit, Don, a Junior 
is rated first student-athlete at UCLA 


4 


George “Binkey” Broeder, U. of lowa, ‘54, captain and . 

fullback, plays all sports equally well. One of the finest . s Terry Debay. UCLA quarterback 

athletes in the nation and distinguished AFROTC star - outstanding AFROTC Cadet, now 

anal j in the thick of football, will enter 
flight training after graduation. 





A fresh explanation with 


some excellent suggestions on how to obtain the 


greatest value from a VFR Flight Plan. 


By LEW JOHNSTON 





(Left to right) Ralph Harmon, Marvin DeLapp and M. J. Gordon 
take a few minutes to figure ETA’s over stations along flight path. 


OST OF US WHO HAVE flown for a num- 
ber of years have heard the flight plan story 
many times. We've been bombarded with 
reams of literature on the subject: we 
been urged, educated, and cajoled 
flight plans at every turn 
But there are valuable featu 

idea that lie hidden a little beneath the surfac 

sight of many VFR pilots who could make goo 

them. Let’s have a look! 

Imagine this scene at almost any airport; it’s a com- 
mon one. A popular four-place plane lands and taxis to 
the gas pumps. The pilot steps out, orders gas, and 
ders over to the restaurant for lunch. Then he 
his bill, climbs into his plane, and takes off 
unknown 

Under these circumstances, if the pilot is forced to | 
off-airport for any reason, he’s on his own. If he is lucky, 
he walks to the nearest sign of civilization, or perhaps he 
gets picked up by a motorist. If he is injured, he must 
hope for the chance of being seen by a passing plane, o1 
someone on the ground. His plight could be serious in 
wilderness areas 

Now suppose, instead of this typical scene, the pilot 
had filed a flight plan His chance of being found in short 
order would be pretty good; he could find comfort in the 
certain knowledge that help would be forthcoming 

This is, of course, the old story—typical VFR flight 
plan procedure and follow through 

But the service doesn’t stop there; it can be used more 
efficiently and to better advantage under the same rules 
and with the same facilities. For example, imagine a VFR 
flight from El Paso to Phoenix via airway Green 5. The 
course passes over or near Columbus, Rodeo, Cochise, 





Airway communications centers, like this one at Washington, D. C., are at your beck and call in good weather and bad 


pilot follows standard VFR flight plan te contac 


ses O\ ad phe ith Columbus, Rods 
Columbus at 0834: Rox 

at 1010. Requs 
on 30 mui 
ETA’s en 
omplicated 


mated time over several 


ach station as he pas 


position along the 


12 tr 


the 


oO report contact 


Sounds 


pet that he will be 


and the 
Cochis« In any case, the 


make the 
a between Rodeo ana Phoer IX K and eas\ bi radi 
suppose this same pil verything gained 
that he would make d 


station on his route. The search 


would then be definitely pinpo nted be- 


the one last contacted and the next 


! d assume 


an ETA 


uestec 


procea 
ul I with are no 
stations would start sear proce- 


qaures trom that point rather than 


from the destination He could 


even 
request a shorter period of time 
his ETA has passed before search is tance call 
instigated . than ign 
For example, in addition to the flight plan 
Check latest weather from all stations along It 


aite! 


standard information on the flight pays 
plan form, the rema might read 


the line as well as destination and alternate of the flig 





CONSTANT-SPEED, 
FEATHERING PROPS 


An enlightening discussion 
on the first three-blade propeller approved 


for light twin-engine aircraft. 


By DAVID BIERMANN 


Vice President and General Manager, Hartzel! Propeller, Inc. 


DVENT OF THE LIGHT twin-engine aircraft for 
executive use has created need for a constant-speed, 
feathering propeller which is compatible with aircraft 
size and price 
Considering that safety under all conditions is the basic 
reason for the twin engines, the importance of feathering 
a propeller cannot be underestimated because it adds 
from 2,000 to 5,000 feet to the single engine ceiling, which 
is not too high in any event 
The chief problem of providing constant-speed control 
Wa solved by interesting engine manutacturers i1n put- 
governors on the engine, supplying oil 


The problem of providing a 


ting propelle: 
through the propeller shaft 
simple means for feathering the propeller was solved by 
adding a feathering spring, and sufficient pitch range. It 
was highly desirable to make the propeller self-contained, 
except for governor, in order to minimize cost and com- 
plication 

In the new Hartzell constant-speed, feathering propel- 




















FIG. 2 


lers the forces used for normal pitch change are: 
a. Centrifugal force, created by counterweights attached 
to the blade clamps to reduce pitch 
b. Governor oil pressure to increase pitch. An addi- 
tional force is added to increase pitch, and particular- 
ly in the feathering range, created by a heavy coil 
spring mounted inside the hub at the axis 
The governor establishes the blade angle to result in the 
desired rpm, and holds it, irrespective of changes In powel 
or airspeed, a practice used for man) ars 
releasing the governor 


Feathering is accomplished by 
oil pressure, allowing the counterweights and feathering 
spring to feather the blades. This is done by pulling the 
governor pitch control back to the limit of its travel, which 
opens up a port in the governor allowing the oil from the 
propeller to drain back into the engine. The time neces- 
sary to feather depends upon the size of the oil passage 
from the propeller to the engine, and the force exerted by 
the spring and counterweights. The large: the passages 
through th® governor and the heavier the spring, the 
quicker is the feathering action. Elapsed time for feath- 
ering, between three and ten seconds, is usual with this 
system. 

The ability to unfeather the blades, o1 
normal pitch, within the same elapsed time is not con- 
sidered important for the light twin-engine airplane. The 
possibility of feathering the wrong propeller in an emer- 
gency is remote, as the wrong action wil! become appar- 
Furthermore, there 


re-establish 


ent in ample time to be corrected 
does not exist the requirement to restart the dead engine 
for landing, as the light twin can be easily landed with 
the one engine. About the only requirement for un- 
feathering is for demonstration purposes 

'Jnfeathering is accomplished by repositioning the gov- 
ernor contro] to the normal flight range, and restarting 
the engine. As soon as the engine cranks over a few 
turns, the governor starts to unfeather the blades and 
soon wind-milling takes place, which speeds up the proc- 
ess of unfeathering. In order to facilitate cranking of the 
er.gine, the feathering blade angle is set at 8C to 82 degrees 
at the 34 point on the blade, allowing the air to assist the 
engine starter. In general, restarting and unfeathering 
can be accomplished within a few seconds 


In order to prevent the (Continued on page 40) 





HE WORLD'S MOST pampered airline passengers— 

thousands of live tropical fish—go aboard planes at 
Tampa International Airport several nights each week 

During their flight these passengers are shown more 
solicitude than anyone enjoying the plush luxury of to- 
day’s most modern airliner. The tender care is an abso- 
lute necessity—they may die at the drop of a thermometer. 
Several hours later, the valuable pets will be lazily swim- 
ming in tanks and aquariums of tropical fish dealers far 
from their original home 

These exclusive passengers are flown aboard the spe- 
cially-equipped planes of H. Woolf & Son, the world’s 
largest producers and importers of tropical fish. Their 
destination is among 29 cities throughout the U.S., from 
the New England states to the Pacific Coast 

These finicky finny denizens of warm South American 
streams and Florida breeding pools are sped through sub- 
freezing temperatures of high altitudes with no more dis- 
comfort than being transferred from one indoor aquarium 
to another 

Dual heating systems keep a constant sub-tropical tem- 
perature within the planes, and aerating systems pump 
fresh air to the fish in flight. Should one heating or aerat- 
the other immediately takes over 


ing system malfunction 

“We guarantee live delivery to our customers, so we've 
got to be careful,” says 35-year-old Herbert “Jim” Woolf, 
Jr., who operates the company in partnership with his 
father. And they rarely lose 
a fish in transit 

The Woolfs fly more than 
300,000 fish each month trom 
Tampa to tropical fish 
wholesalers throughout the 
nation, a record 374,000 be- 
ing flown by Woolf planes 
in March, 1953 

What began as a child's 
hobby grew into a profitable 
business and zoomed to top 
position in its field shortly 


One of the Woolfs’ tropical fish transports awaiting take-off 


Left: Frank Roth, co-pilot, and Chuck 
Clark (rear) stack cartons of fish inside 
lodestar. Long tubes suspended from sides 
supply fresh air to each carton of fish. Be- 
low: The Woolfs inspect a tank of Angel 
fish prior to packing for aerial! shipment 


FLYING 
FISH 


How one bair of guppies changed the lives 


of a bakery owner and his family. 
By TOM DUNKIN 


after the Woolfs organized their own airline to solve ship- 
ping problems peculiar to their product 

It all started with a pair of guppies given in 1930 to 12- 
year-old Jim Woolf by a Sunday School classmate. Woolf, 
Sr., who was a bakery owner in Newark, N. J., when 


young Jim began breeding guppies as a hobby, became 


interested in his son's pastime and, as fish overflowed the 
Woolf home, went into the tropical fish business there 
Four years later he abandoned his bakery and came to 
Florida, where the climate 
is suitable raising many 
ot fish in 


varieties itdoor 


pools 

The Woolfs established a 
small hatchery 10 miles 
south of Tampa in 1934 and 
at first suffered serious set- 
backs. The firs‘ year an ab- 
normal freeze killed all fish 
in outdoor pools and the 
next vear a hurricane dev- 
(Continued or 57) 
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The Air Force ROTC has become 


an integral part of campus activities at the 


Newark College of Engineering. 


By CHRISTIE CAMPBELL 


ROTHER that’s for me!” 
Cadet John Kennedy, AFROTC, from the New- 


ark College of Engineering, was tugging off his 
chute with excited hands. The pilot of the “Jet” in which 
he had been flying, grinned in appreciation 

“I'll be honest with you,” blurted the Cadet. “I put in 
for flight training because I knew it would get me into 
the advanced course at college. But gosh ... I didn’t 
know flying could be like that. That's really living.’ 

And later in the “TAC” room when the excitement of 
the ride had cooled off a bit, “This flight has put meaning 
for me in the Air Force ROTC program. Now I know I 
want to be a pilot. It fits in! As a student engineer, you 
talk about formulas. Up there in a jet you handle them 
Just a finger touch and that big fighter moves as if it 
could read your mind!” 

That evening back at the College, in President Robert 
W. Van Houten’s office, the prexy of NCE sat fingering 
the half wing insignia of the Air Force Reserve 
Officer Training Corps. We had been telling him 
about Kennedy’s ride in the jet fighter-bomber: 

“Yes,” the veteran engineer said, “John is 
right. Flying does fit into an engineer’s ex- 
perience; and it’s true also that the Air Force 
ROTC fits into Newark College of Engineering 
After all, the Air Force and the College seek to 
bring out the same qualities in the men they 
train Imagination to create, courage to Inli- 
tiate.” 

Back in 1881, when Newark College of Engi- 
neering was founded as Newark Technical School, 
there were no airplanes, automobiles, or elec- 
tronics. But the country was stirring with a por- 
tent of things to come. Patent applications were 
pouring into Washington by the thousands. Two 
young fellows, Thomas Edison and Edward Wes- 





Opposite page: The Administration Building at 
Newark College of Engineering. Right: AFROTC 
Cadets Deininger, Sirois and Lawrie listen at- 
tentively as Capt. Duffy explains prop operation. 


ton had set up laboratories in Newark and had 
strated inventions for which they became famous 
candescent light and the Weston cell. Weston was i: 
mental in founding NCE. Only five years before, another 
young fellow, Alexander Graham Bell, had invented the 
telephone. Rails winding west were making people co 
scious of vast national resources. Oil was being disco" 
in quantity and the process for making steel was 
Citizens in Newark could cross the bay and wi 
the then wonders of the world, the Brooklyn | 
ginning to take shape 

It was against this demanding background 
tion crying for technicians to meet the challengs 

that the Newark school was born. And som 

that urgency has motivated the campus eve1 
thousands of young men and women have gone out 
its unglamorous halls in the seething industrial dis 
the west side of the Hudson 

“Because we get pub- 
lic support and have a 
relatively low tuition, we 
get the scholastic cream 
of the crop in New Jer- 
sey,” comments Richard 
Blanchard, NCE Directo: 
of Public Relations. But 
(Continued on page 4?) 





The Fletcher jet-cooled Navion in flight. Typical section of the Pan-American highway. 





A big sports car which didn't make it in the 1953 race 





The market place in Oaxaca, the author at left. 


HE ANNUAL PAN-AMERICAN ROAD RACE across 
Mexico each autumn is probably the world’s most 
grueling sporting event. It demands every possible in- 
genuity. The 1,912-mile ribbon of road from Tuxtla- 
Gutierrez near the Guatemalan border to Ciudad Juarez, 
* across the Rio Grande from El Paso, Tex., is well suited 
Pan-American for airborne aid to tortured race cars. For the last race, 
several groups, including our own, planned the use of 

executive planes to support different cars in the race 
Our Navion was used to support two German Porsche 


7e 





racers. Our company interest in the race was to publici: 
Road Race Fletcher Aviation’s exclusive licensing rights to manufac- 
ture the air-cooled Porsche engine in the United States 
We flew mechanics and spare parts ahead each day and 

kept the show beautifully on the road 
Rules for the last race called for only a three hour 
period for maintenance after each car had finished for 
‘ ° — the day. Then the cars were impounded until starting time 
Servicing a sports car in Mexico’s annual cross- tine following day. This three hour limit was imposed so 
that mechanics would not be able to change complete 
1erally re-build their cars 


country event is expedited by the use of an airplane. 


engines, transmissions and ger 
after each leg. In order to be on hand for work on their 
entries when they arrived at the finish line each of the 
five days, mechanics formerly had to drive ahead the night 
By DON DOWNIE before and work on the cars next day with little or no 

sleep. Neither were the mechanics able to be on hand for 


Pilot h jati . : ’ 
Wet, Fletcher Aviation Corp the start of each day’s event to take care of last minute 


tune-up work. 





The Fletcher Navion at Tuxtla Airport near the Guatemalan border where the Pan-American Road Race begins 


Use of our Navion made it possible for our mechanics 
to be with their cars at the start and to be waiting in a 
pre-arranged garage for the racers when they arrived 

Airports along the route, such as they are, served the 
purpose. Starting point of the race, at Tuxtla-Gutierrez, 
is typical of the back-country airports. The gravel strip 
is 2,900 feet long at an altitude of 1,750 feet. Weather re- 
ports and a flight plan service of sorts was available from 
CMA (Compania Mexicana de Aviacion) 

Any plane equipped with omni and VHF can turn off 
the radio master switch when crossing into Mexico. The 
only VHF tower I saw was in Mexico City, and that trans- 
mitter went off the air while I circled in the pattern. The 
best radio aids come from local low frequency commercial 
Planes equipped with low frequency loops 
will have few navigation difficulties. 

There is a lot of information and misinformation on 
the red-tape of entering Mexico. Here’s what we did. A 
letter from the head of the Mexican CAA was requested 
and received, granting permission to make the flight. This 


radio stations 


permission is needed at some border check-in points and 
should be obtained in advance. The Mexican CAA office 
is on the Municipal Airport in Mexico City, and the re- 
quest should be marked for the Director of Civil Aviation 
List the type of aircraft, license number, name and license 
number of the pilot, purpose of the flight, airports to be 
visited, probable entry place and date and probable de- 
parture place and date. Carbon copies of this permission 


are mailed by the Mexican authorities to the va! 
airports involved 

In addition to this paper work on the airplane, eact 
passenger will need a Mexican tourist card, cost $3, an 
an international “shot record” card showing that he has a 
Lacking this “shot record’ 
you'll be vaccinated again on re-entry into the United 
States 
customs officials prefer proof of citizenship rathe: 


valid smallpox vaccination 
If you have a passport, take it along since U 


a long inquiry. 

While no “shots” are required for a trip into Mexico, 
it is advisable to check with your own doctor. I took 
typhus, typhoid and tetanus shots in addition t 
smallpox innoculation. Since a sick pilot is no good 
himself or his employer, some simple precautions should 
be taken. Don’t drink the water outside of Mexico City 
and dont eat fresh vegetables you can’t peel. Both Bob 
Collins, Fletcher’ 
fortably on the following simple diet 
bled eggs for breakfast 
or steak for lunch and steak and fried potatoes with bee 
Nothing more. I even brushed my teeth with 
which was probably carrying things to 


You can 


r’s flight mechanic, and I lived quite com- 
Hot tea and scram- 
Hot tea and either fried chicken 


for dinne1 
ginger ale 
Fuel credit cards are useless in Mexico 
gas but it takes pesos on the line 
For pilots supporting the race, pre-flight paper 
includes making lodging accommodations in ad 
Housing in Tuxtla is the poorest (Continued on ; 





‘ .GE OF SPECIALIZATION, you are apt to find 
ji more “specialists” in the aircraft service industry than 
in any other. These companies can rebuild a worn-out 
airplane into as fine a performing craft as the day it came 
from the prime manufacturer. Obsolescence is the only 
limiting factor in the life of an airplane today 

Aviation service companies are specialists in the compli- 
cated, highly exacting job of keeping planes operating and 
preserving their airworthiness. This segment of the air- 
craft industry bridges the gap between the manufacturer 
of the aircraft and the operator. The aircraft service in- 
dustry is made up of those companies engaged in the mod- 
ification, overhaul and maintenance of aircraft and engines, 
including supplying replacement parts necessary to accom- 
plish this work. Historically, this branch of the industry 
grew up as a “garage-of-the-air” operation where a man 
handy wiih a wrench, dope and paint could easily patch 
up an airplane for a customer. This hand-to-mouth op- 
eration has almost disappeared, however. 

In the country today are some 385 CAA-approved repair 
stations of various sizes, types and classes. Of this total, 
a dozen companies dominate the field and are recognized 
over the world for the quality and variety of work per- 
formed 

This industry maintains over half of the nation’s 22,300 
military aircraft, a substantial portion of the foreign com- 
mercial fleet, and 89,595 U. S. flag aircraft. Thus, the in- 
dustry plays a vital part in maintaining U. S. world leader- 
ship and guarding the lives of 32 million air passengers a 
year. The service industry receives between 10 and 25 
per cent of the accrued operating costs of an aircraft, 
depending upon its size. 

Leading companies in the service industry banded last 
year to form The Aircraft Service Association. The eight 
leaders which make up TASA reported in 1953 a total cap- 
ital investment exceeding $112 million. Aircraft and en- 
gine overhaul and modification facilities represented by 
the TASA members total more than 22 million square feet 
of working area. This includes 3.5 million sq. ft. hangar, 
shop and warehouse space, a substantial portion of the 5.5 
million sq. ft. maintained by the entire industry. Outside 
paved work area of TASA members is 18.7 million sq. ft 

Total labor capacity ol the eight companies in TASA is 
Actual current utili- 
Industry-wide work- 


over 54 million man hours per year 
zation is only 18.8 million a year 
loads are divided about as follows: airframes, 42 per cent; 
engines, 43 per cent; accessories, 15 per cent 

It is generally conceded that 90 per cent of all aviation 
companies receive government support in some torm by 
direct subsidy, Congressional policy, selected procurement, 
or indirect subsidy in the form of airports, airways, train- 
ing, etc. The service industry receives no government 
support and lives by its own wits, even though air powe1 
policy as laid down by Congress and the President spe- 


The author, President and 
Chairman of the Board 
Pacific Airmotive Corp. 
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iS 
BIG BUSINESS 


The aircraf’ service industry 
plays a vital role in maintaining aviation 


leadership for the United States. 


By THOMAS WOLFE 


President, Pacific Airmotive Corp. 


cifically classifies the service industry as a necessary ad- 
junct to national defense. A clear-cut program to imple- 
ment this national policy has never been established, 
however. Early implementation is a “must” if America 
is to remain strong in maintaining its air fleet 

The aircraft service industry is a complicated business 
Advancements airwise have moved so rapidly that service 
companies have the dual problem of keeping pace with 
new planes and engines as well as rebuilding obsolete ones 
New CAA requirements are issued almost daily and serv- 
ice industry personnel must be able to incorporate required 
changes immediately. The rapidly growing multi-engine 
corporate fleet requires service operators to be familiar 
with virtually every aircraft and engine flying. Improve- 
ments in flying techniques dermand greater investment in 
inventories, tools, machinery and skills than ever before 
in air history. 

Because of the complicated nature of the service indus- 
try, very few people in the aircraft industry itself under- 
stand the many ramifications of the service operation. For 
example, Pacific Airmotive Corp., one of the world leaders, 
maintains a library of 33,780 publications containing tech- 
nical information and engineering data collected over a 
period of 25 years on every airplane engine and accessory 
ever manufactured. Such a library is a necessity if a 
service company hopes to fulfill the needs of its wide 
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range of customers. In a sense, a service company engages 
in re-manufacture. To replace a part which the manufac- 
turer has ceased to produce, and which is not available 
from surplus, the service company must often hand make 
it. Few realize that an engine which has been overhauled 
many times is a completely different engine at the end of 
its eighth or tenth overhaul yet it is as good an engine as 
the day it came from the factory 

Knowledge of the basic sciences and their direct applica- 
tion to overhaul, modification and maintenance of aircraft 
and engines is essential to the service industry. Scientific 
testing is routine in these companies. For example, lube 
oils for overhaul engines in test 
cells must meet customers’ specifi- 
Qualified 
chemists are required for this an- 


cations at all times 


alysis. Fuels, lubricants, plating 
procedures, aircraft nitrocellulose 
and acetate dopes and thinners 
must meet specific chemical re- 
quirements to insure the quality 
of the end product at PAC and 
Equally 
important is the ability to analyze 


and correct structural fatigue 


other service companies 


The combined productive vol- 
ume of all aircraft companies is 
Studies show that 
maintenance of moving parts often costs more than orig- 


if the aircraft or engine. Since mainte- 


staggering 


inal production 


nance comes “after the fact,” however, the true impact ol 


workloads in the service industry is yet to be felt 
Engine overhaul companies must n:aintain expensive as 

well as extensive inventories to fill customers’ require- 

un to 400 pe! 


ments. Inventory dollar investments often 


cent of sales. One of the large piston engines is made up 
of 20,000 parts 


spected and returned to the engine following replacement 


Each of these must be disassembled, in- 
or rework. A popular engine in airline service is over- 
hauled every 1,100 operational hours 
156 days based upon an average daily 
utilization of 7.1 hours. Depending upon the type of en- 
the material cost will vary from 30 to 
Modern engines run 

As an engine ages, 


Its service time is 


approximately 


gine and its age, 
60 per cent of total overhaul cost 
from $1,000 to $12,000 per overhaul. 


1 
Fast turn-around service at Burbank, Calif 
Pacific Airmotive Assembly Overhaul Shop 
Assembly Line Propeller Overhaul Shop 
4 
R-4360 and R-985 Assembly Operations 


the cost of new material used 
will almost double before level! 
For example, the average mate) 
at list price of an R-2800 engine overhaul 
is around $4,500 for the first overhaul and 
gradually builds to $8,500 for the eighth 
overhaul. Overhaul of corporate and pri- 
vate aircralt averages every 18 
depending upon the number of 
tional hours accumulated 

Inventories create one of the 
severest problems. Impact of the 
tory problem upon the end prod 
tortunately is often not apprec iated by either cust 
In addition to substantial shelf 


company must be readily acq 


service company 
tories, the service 
vith thousands of sources of paits required for 
Oiten, the ser\ 

in costing out its product, does not cor 

This can be ne 
Parts obsoles 
is a big factor in a rapidly changing industry such as a 


haul in the allotted cycle time 
pany 
residual or obsolete inventory 


most costly miscalculations in pricing 


tion The service company often completes a job and 
thinks it has earned a profit only to find months late: 
inventory time that the presumed profit has turned to 
loss 
Because of the extended lead time in procuring n 
parts, a successful service company must forecast parts 
Inadequate inventory 
(Continued on page oo) 
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needed for overhaul months ahead 
control can cause extended out- 
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How to deal with that formidable 


foe, ICE, whether “in” or “on” the airplane. 


By JOHN R. HOYT 
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FIG. 1 


Refrigeration effect caused by air expansion and gasoline vaporization 
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Ice around the butterfly valve is known as “Throttle ice." 


URING A DIVE BOMBING run commenced at 12,- 

000 feet, some small clouds were encountered. Not 

wishing to spoil his dive and miss the target by tak- 

ing “evasive” action, the pilot dived through, dropped his 

bombs, pulled out, and opened the throttle. As most read- 

ers have guessed, this pilot had a forced landing at sea 
due to engine failure: ice had formed in the carburetor 

The Armed Services had a booklet for pilots which 
stated that ice was an enemy more dangerous than a Mes- 
serschmitt or a Zero! And yet, to some pilot 
thing that comes out of a refrigerator in nice little cubes, 
or a slick surface to skate upon. Even as a Private Pilot 
you may think that ice is no concern of yours: let the air- 
line boys worry about it! 

Actually, nowadays, a Private Pilot is taught preventive 
action, and he knows that ice can form in his carburetor 
even on a clear day with the temperature in the 70’s. But, 
when moisture is present in visible form, icing can be so 


ice is some- 


insidious, so unexpected, and so unpredictable that it is a 
constant hazard. What is more complicating, there seems 
to be no Easy Rule for ice except those old adages, “A 
stitch in time saves nine,” or “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 

In order to broaden the subject for the Private Pilot, 
let us consider that ice is any form of frozen moisture; 
thus we have frost, freezing rain, sleet, wet snow 
hail, rime ice and clear ice. The enemy, ICE, can 
form in two places: (1) in the airplane and (2) on the 
airplane 

Fortunately, ice that forms in the airplane, while being 
the most dangerous, is also the easiest to prevent and to 
combat. By “in” the airplane is not meant in the cockpit, 
although that ice feeling one gets when the engine coughs 
a few times is definitely in the cockpit. What we're talk- 
ing about is carburetor ice: it can form on a clear day 
when there isn’t a cloud in the sky and not a wisp of 
moisture present in visible form. It can form when the 
weather is balmy, in the 70's 

What happens is this: the evaporation of fuel in the 
carburetor causes a drop in temperature from 40 to 80 
degrees F. As the air becomes colder, the water is 
squeezed out of the air and deposited inside the carburet- 
or; thus, if the outside temperature is 65° and the drop 
inside the carburetor is 40°, the water is going to reach 
25° F., which is below freezing (Fig. 1) 

If ice forms on the butterfly valve (Fig. 2), the effect 
is the same as closing the throttle; whereas ice on the 
metering jets causes a rich mixture; in any case, ice In the 
carburetor results in loss of power and usually (in a 
lightplane) the rpm’s fall off, the engine begins to run no- 
ticeably rough, and something must be done quickly. 

Apply carburetor heat instantly! In engines under 100 
hp, use full heat until the engine runs smoother, then re- 
move the heat. If the rpm’s increase and the engine 
smooths out normally, you have just melted a sizable 
slug of ice. This ice was not only dangerous, but costly: 
you lose power and speed due to a rich mixture, and the 
fuel consumption goes up 

If that is the case, why not fly with carburetor heat on? 
The answer is that you may provided the plane is 
equipped with a carburetor-manifold-temperature gauge 
The heat should be sufficient to maintain a temperature 
slightly above 32° F. But most lightplanes are not so 
equipped, and if you fly with heat full on, the result is loss 
of power (heated air is less dense than cold air) and pos- 
sible detonation. The only remedy is to check continually 
as described above; if the carburetor continually ices up, 
use a heat setting that appears to strike a happy medium 
between no icing and the least power-loss. As for detona- 
tion, this undesirable result cannot, as in an automobile, 
be detected by a “ping”; overheating and roughness are 
the only apparent indications. The repair bill for a dam- 








aged head, later on, is another indication, but a bit late to 
be of much help. 

As all Private Pilots have been taught that heat must 
be applied before cutting the power for a power-off glide, 
and that engines must not be idled at slow speed prior to 
takeoff, no further emphasis of carburetor icing will be 
made except to point out that the carburetor heat comes 
from the exhaust manifold. Obviously, if the engine isn’t 
developing power, it also isn’t developing much heat. Ap- 
ply heat before you need it and you won't take a chance 
on being disappointed when you apply heat after you need 
it. 

But supposing that you do delay, and the heat is slow in 
coming. In this case, open the throttle and hope that the 
small additional heat will melt the accumulated ice. “But,” 
some pilots will object, “I found I already had the throttle 
wide open because I had been losing power for 10 
minutes!” In that case, full heat—plus a rabbit’s foot— 
is all that can be done; some pilots have leaned out 
the mixture to cause backfiring, but this procedure is 
debatable. 

The best way is to use the Easy Rule 
BURETOR HEAT BEFORE YOU NEED IT! 

The second place that ice may form is on the wings, 
prop, tail, fuselage, windshield, pitot tube, or antenna. Al- 
though the Private Pilot is not equipped to handle much 
of this ice, he should know the essential different kinds 


USE CAR- 


of ice 

First, there is frost. Frost is actually frozen dew, and it 
may be found on the wings and propeller in the morning 
before takeoff. It looks so harmless that many pilots have 
ignored it, trying to take off with frosty wings. As frost 
is an excellent spoiler of lift, the plane simply won't get 
off the runway. Frost must be completely removed either 
by warm air inside a hangar, warm rags, or even warm 
wet rags. (A thin coating of ice is safer than frost!). But 
beware of using running warm water as it may freeze the 
control surfaces or jam them. 

Second, there is freezing rain. This is the most dan- 
gerous of ices on the airplane. It is an almost-frozen rain 
which becomes solid upon impact with the wing and, in 
a few minutes, the plane is so heavy and the airfoil so 
“spoiled” that the weight of the plane and the drag will 
exceed the lift and thrust. 

Third, sleet. This is small particles of already frozen 
water, which will not stick to the plane. Notice in Figs. 3 
and 4 the difference in pilot action in evading frozen rain 
compared to sleet 

Fourth: wet snow. This will stick to the plane and form 
ice (Fig. 5) 

Fifth: Hail. This is formed by frozen rain drops which 
have grown large by repeated ascents and descents in up- 
drafts around cumulo-nimbus. Hail cannot adhere to the 
plane, but large hailstones can cause damage. Change 
course to avoid hail areas. 

Suppose that your plane gets a load of ice. Look out 
at it: if it is white, granular, and cloudy it is rime ice, the 
same kind you find on the freezing unit in a refrigerator 
Rime ice comes from non-turbulent clouds, is formed by 
small water drops, and is fairly easy to melt or break off 
with de-icers. On the other hand, clear ice is formed by 
large drops of water in turbulent clouds, and the ice is 
smooth, clear, colorless, and sticks tight. Clear ice forms 
quickly and is hard to dislodge 

Those are the kinds of ice. What can we do about it? 
For the Private Pilot, who does not have de-icing equip- 
ment (such as pulsating rubber boots) or de-icing fluids 
(such as alcohol for the windshield or prop) there is only 
one action possible, and that is to avoid areas where there 
is icing. The next best action is to turn back and the least 
best is to attempt to find warmer levels, as shown in Figs. 
3 and 4, procedures better rec- (Continued on page 49) 

















Climb into the clouds to avoid dangerous freezing rain. 
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BELOW FREEZING 
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When flying through sleet, do not attempt to 
climb out of it (above) but proceed without changing 
altitude (below) 


FIG. 4 
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In wet snow, climb to colder altitude where i 
will not adhere to plane. 





POWER PAC Above: The well-known Fairchild C-82, Flying Boxcar, with a J-44 
jet power reserve package mounted on top of the cargo fuselage 
on a fixed pylon. The small turbojet powerplant, built by Fairchild for powering target 


drones and guided missiles, is only 72 in. long and 22 in. in diameter, operates on 
regular aviation gas and is quickly removable and easily accessible for service. It can 


be easily installed on virtually any standard plane and provides an additional 1,000 

» Ibs. of thrust during take-off, thus increasing take-off loads and rate of climb. Note 
that the port propeller is feathered to determine augmented single-engine performance. 

$ CHANNEL WIN Below: The uniaue two-and-one-halt ton, twin-engine Custer Channel 
Wing-5 may open up a new era in aviation. Capable of climbing 


3,000 fpm after using 200 ft. of runway, it can hover at I! mph [a record for fixed-wing 
aircraft) and land in a very small space. The CCW-5 is distinguished by half-barrel wing 
configurations with pusher propellers at the rear of each half-barre! which pull twin tornadoes 
of air through the throats of the half-barrels. The vacuum so created by violently reduced air 
pressure above the aircraft, sucks it aloft. This same vacuum, coacting with thrust, forces the 
CCW.-5 forward at high speed. 


ANTI-SUB COPTER foo0";.)""2." 
powerful, tan- 


dem-rotor, anti-submarine helicopter (Bell 
HSL-1) equipped with latest dipping type 
sonar gear and light weight homing arma- 
ment for both detection and destruction of 
enemy subs. Powered by a single Pratt & 
Whitney R-2800 engine, the helicopter can 
operate in all types of weather for periods 
up to 3/2 hours, can fly 120 knots, or stand 
stock still in mid-air with equal ease. It 
features folding rotor blades, castering 
wheels, hinged engine assembly and com- 
pact size to facilitate ship board service. A 
Bell-designed autopilot is incorporated to 
relieve pilots of many fatiguing flight ma- 


nevuvers. 


MIDGE Left: Great Britain's first 
light-weight fighter jet, 
the Folland Midge created great in- 
terest at the 1954 Farnborough Show. 
With a wing span of 20 ft. 8 in., the 
fighter has a speed of over 600 mph. 
Powered with an Armstrong Siddeley 
Viper jet engine, it is the prototype 
for the production model, the Gnaaf. 
The latter will be supplied with three 
times more power by a Bristol Or- 
pheus turbojet engine. 





ROCKET COPTE Above: Liquid-propellant rocket en- 

gines give otherwise conventional Ma- 
rine Corps HRS-2 helicopter extra power to lift heavy loads or fly 
from high altitude fields. The tiny rocket engines developed by 
Reaction Motors are mounted on the tip of each rotor blade 
With the tip fairing installed, only the exhaust of the rocket on 
the rotor is visible. Right: A six-minutes supply of hydrogen per- 
oxide, enough for 20 to 25 jet-assisted take-offs, is carried in small 
dome-shaped tank on top of the rotor hub. Centrifugal force of 
revolving rotor blades automatically pumps fuel to the rockets. 


Have you seen? 


SUPERMARINE 3.00 et 
val fighte the V 


ers-Armstrongs Supermarine 525 made its first 
public appearance at the Farnborough show 
where it flew at supersonic speeds. Powered 
by two Rolls-Royce Avon jet engines, this high 
performance nterceptor is the fastest, most 
powerful aircraft ever designed for 
operations. 





f 


/ 


V 100 Below: Britain's first jet military transport, the Vickers V.1000, powered by four Rolls Royce Conway bypass engines, has been 
. ordered into production for the Royal Air Force. The low-wing monoplane has a cranked wing pattern similar to that of the 





Valiant bomber and is capable of operating over long ranges at high subsonic speeds. A civil airline version, the VC-7 is being developed 





The little island in the 
western Pacific offers 
wide sandy beaches for 
good forced landing 
areas but cross-country 
work is done in Hawaii. 


EAR THE CENTER OF THE western Pacific Ocean 
N lies a smail coral atoll 19° 16’ 53” North Latitude, 

166° 38’ 40” East Longitude, the home base of the 
most isolated American flying club, Wake Island Pilots 
The proverbial “will” to find a “way” re- 
sulted in organizing this unique outfit. 

At the height of the Korean war, Wake was no vacation 
spot, populated only by 600 pilots serving the Airlift. The 
writer contacted those thought to be interested in private 
flying. Five pilots attended the first meeting held in De- 
cember, 1951, and the club was born. We decided to try 
for a total of ten members, knowing that as soon as we 
could get an airplane on Wake, there would be no end of 
applicants 

The big problems were getting the purchase money 
“blind” and getting the plane shipped to the island 

We shopped via airmail for several months and were 


Association 


on the verge of buying a Cessna “blind” when one of the 
members vacationing in California found what he called 
a “steal,” a Cessna 140, with primary instruments, two- 
way radio, metal prop, plush inside and nary a scratch. 
And, oh yes, only 389 hours. “Almost broke in,” we said 
So Gene Owens bought and ferried N2534N to Oakland 
from Stacy, Calif., preparatory to a long restful journey 
to Wake. Afte 
and with barely enough money in hand, we took another 
‘bite” to pay for shipping to Honolulu, $288, and crating, 


careful planning and pre-arrangements 


$465, then prayed 

We just couldn't find a way to ship it from Honolulu 
to Wake. But the prayers paid off. While the Cessna was 
safely stored out of the Hawaiian weather, Typhoon 
“Olive” swept Wake clean. DC-4’s and C-97’s on the ramp 
flew into the storm at 160 mph with wheels down. The 
Cessna couldn't possibly have survived that storm of Sep- 
tember 16, 1952 

A few thought it would be a good idea to sell the plane 
in Honolulu as we didn’t have the slightest idea of when 
we could ship. We held out 

By April, 1953, we were desperate enough to ask the 
Navy to let one of us fly it off one of their Carriers as it 
went past Wake o1 fly it via Midway as I was ready, wil 
Then the Hawaiian Dredging Co., gave 


’ 
the word they had space tor oul crate ol 


ing and able 
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Remotest 


flying club 


A determined little group of 
pilots overcame great odds to establish the 


Wake Island Pilots Association. 


By LOU BOVE 


barges, Wake-bound with building material and equip- 
ment. The Cessna reached us in good shape 

The Pan American Airways mechanics, Ray Brown and 
Joseph Curreo, assembled and painted the Cessna during 
my absence in Honolulu to get an instrument rating. Re- 
turning to Wake in July, just after the paint dried, my 
first sight of a lightplane on Wake was almost unbeliev- 
able 

Training the student pilots began immediately. Flying 
here is slightly different than back home. No sustained 
straight and level flying or you find yourse middle 
of the Pacific. From the northwest corne: 
to the Peacock Point of Wake in the southeast 
minutes in a headwind. Sandy beaches a1 
rain-water catchment basin are available fo 
ings (rectangular area shown in the photo) 
for all low altitude airwork. When high 

yn the main East-West runway. (Cont 





I learned about flying from that! 


The amazing outcome of a fifteen-minute “routine” flight. 
g 


By CLAUDE DILWORTH 


S A FIXED BASE OPERATOR who has been sweat- 

ing out students for a lot of years, I thought I had 
seen more than my share of boners. Then I went for a 
short hop on a Friday in April that earned me a few more 
gray hairs, this time strictly for my own account 

I own and operate a seaplane base on the Hudson River 
at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. Like most fixed-base operators, 
weekends are our busy time and I was anxious to have all 
ships flying. We were working on one of the ships Friday 
morning and needed some parts, which were obtainable 
at another base in the Bronx. This is normally a 15 minute 
hop across Westchester County from the Hudson River 
to Long Island Sound, a trip I make frequently. 

I hopped in a 65 hp Luscombe on floats and took off. 
The sky was covered with broken clouds at about 1,000 
feet. Nothing to be concerned about—anyway nothing to 
a man who is in a hurry to get some parts, who is flying 
over territory he knows like the back of his hand, and 
who has been flying many years. 

I headed down river, climbed to 800 feet and turned, 
still climbing, over the land. Whenever crossing the coun- 
ty, I like to have at least 2,000 feet of altitude, so as to 
be within gliding distance of a lake or reservoir in event 
of a forced landing. At 1,000 feet I was scraping the bot- 
tom of the clouds. They didn’t appear to be too thick 
and there were open patches so I climbed on top and 
cruised along in the sunshine at 2,000 feet. Over the sound 
I was forced to 2,500 feet to stay on top of the clouds and 
was unable to find an opening when I judged I was over 
the shore. 

Now was the time for the old rule of one-eighty. But 
remember, I was in familiar territory, a few minutes from 
home, and the sun was shining brightly. I decided to let 
down through the clouds, figuring to break into the clear 
at 1,000 feet. 

At 500 feet, the wingtips were still out of sight and I 
decided to get out of there. I opened the throttle and put 
the ship back into a climb. Just as the clouds started to 
thin out again, I found myself staring directly into four 
huge, whirling propellers. Instantly I shoved forward 


hard on the stick and ducked my head for the crash. I 
know he never saw me. I was back in the clouds now, 
feeling shaken and cursing myself for being six different 
kinds of a fool. I headed for home 

Fifteen minutes later, the clouds at Dobbs Ferry looked 
solid enough to land on. A rectangular course over New 
Jersey and back to the vicinity of Dobbs Ferry, 
consumed the better part of an hour, showed the clouds 


which 


to be solid with no openings. Fortunately, there was still 
plenty of gas, the ship had been full when I left. But I 
was at 2,000 feet on top of a solid overcast, no longer very 
sure of my position, in a light airplane without instru- 
ments. I began to sweat. Some other tight spots I've been 
in came to my mind and I swore if I ever got out of this 
one, it was never going to happen again 

I decided to fly a course due east for 60 minutes. This 
heading should put me over open water. Luckily, I was 
wearing a watch, for each 10 minutes seemed to be an 
hour. I even checked it several times to make sure it 
hadn't stopped. The temptation to let down was great but 
I was determined to stick to that 69 minutes 

At the end of that time, I eased back on the throttle to 
1,400 rpm, pulled up the nose to a landing attitude and 
waited. I am not a particularly pious man but, as the ship 
sank into the clouds again, I'm not ashamed to admit to 
praying out loud. I managed to keep the ship on an even 
keel by watching the liquid level in the compass but this 
is definitely not recommended. It got very dark 

After what seemed hours of agonizing suspense, just as 
I was tempted to open the throttle and climb back to the 
sunshine again, there was a splash, I cut the throttle and 
was on the water. Fog—right down to the deck and so 
thick the wingtips were barely visible. 

I sat there for a few minutes, the engine ticking over 
slowly, not giving a hoot where I was, just glad to be 
down in one piece. The water was smooth but there was 
a long gentle swell which indicated I must be in the open 
Atlantic. As it turned out, it was about 30 miles out to 
sea. 

I turned the ship around and (Continued on page 60) 
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Pan-American Road Race 
(Continued from page 29) 
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a weather! 
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THE F-102 


Mars, 


L' YOKING for 
pace ship on 


mor er t 


across the tering flats 

Convair’s delta-wing, 
ather F-102 inter 
ceptor The Air Fores 
fighter cockpit close-up 


on this month’s FLYING cover) is de 


fornia 
supersonic, all-we 
sleek new 
(shown in 
at altitudes reach 


signed operate 


ing into the strato phe re 
Prot types of the ingle pli ce in 
been flying 
Force Base, Calif 
the A second bas« 
operations was opened last summer 
at Palmdale, Calif 

Like its experimental predecessor, 
the XF-92, the F-102 combines 
ventional ailerons and elevators into 


terceptor have 


Edwards Air 


from 
for 
test 


past year for 


con 


set of control surfaces, called 
the trailing edge of the 
The 
set into the triangular-shaped fin 


a single 


ele vons, on 


delta-wing plane’s rudder is 


Twin intakes on either side of the 





the alr 
to the plane’s Pratt and Whitney J-57 
The feet 
long and 18 feet high. Span is 37 feet 

Convair, a Division of General Dy- 
Corporation, wil the 
F-102 at its San Diero plant 


, ] * ; 
luselage below cockpit teed 


turbojet engine ship is 57 


amk produce 


Calif 
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had landed 
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area carefully town 


to determine 


no gas, no airplane had ever 


there before, and nearly 
getting his first clos« 
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rest of the 
hours in the 
By 
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are iniIrequently traveled cow paths 
] 


iages are 


huts 
7.000 feet 


two or three mud 


country is all high, nearly 


make a sure 








There was a long, quiet sigh in our cock- 
pit when San Luis Potosi came into sight 
The LF radio range was on at the time 
and we were able to double-check ou 
navigation for one of the few legs of the 
flight. The hop on into Mexico City is 
over fairly populated country and pre- 
sented no problem except that it takes 
at least 10,000 to 12,000 feet to thread your 
way around the towering peaks 

In the Mexican Capital, we picked up 
the racing director of the German 
Porsche team, Baron Huschke von Han- 
stein, and another passenger and headed 
south for Tuxtla. Since the Mexico City- 
Oaxaca-Tuxtla flights is on the road-race 
course, the racing director was interested 
in a birds-eyve view of the highway 

It takes a fast-climbing airplane to kee p 
up with the highway south from Mexico 
City. To begin with, ground elevation at 
Mexico City is 7,347 feet and a fully 
loaded alrpiane takes quite a roll on take- 
off Our “jet-cooled” Navion took the 
climb in stride with a wide-open throttle 
all the way up. The road goes through 
a pass ver 10,000 feet above sea level 
within 30 Capital and we 
had more } | iltitude to clear 
the pine-covere ges 

Off to the south lie the eternally snow- 
capped pe ‘ f Ixtaccihuat! and Popo 
catepetl, tl itter 17,883 feet. The high 
way, after uchi at Puebla, wher 
there is a fin pay field, curves west 
ward over extremely rough country We 
chose t lv down the railroad past the 
town of Tehuacar | Garci-Crespo 

at 4.950 toot 

elevation 
road into Oaxa 

Oaxaca 


gr 
puncture weed 
Fuel 
\ her information are available 
until 2:00 p.m. daily when the CMA crew 
goes hon after their last flight 
Oaxaca is n he Gulf of Tehuante- 
pec on the Ocean and thunder- 
heads build up nearly every afternoon 
Early mornir lig are much more 
comfortable and the bulk of the sche 
uled Mexican Airline flights are made in 
the morning. Incidentally, these flights 
contact operation only 
There are insufficient radio aids outside 
of the Capital to try to cope with instru 
ment weather 


are daylight 


From Oaxaca south the airway follows 
the Pan American highway over dim- 
inishing mountain ranges to the town of 
Tehuantepec on the Pacific Ocean. In 
this town five native spectators were 
killed one year when race driver Mickey 
Thompson of Alhambra, came up over a 
rise in the road to find the highway 
crowded with Indians watching a race car 
that had just missed a turn and sailed 80 
feet into the river bottom. Mickey swung 
his Ford off the road at the spot where 
the crowd looked thinnest and went into 
the.river bottom himself. He was unin- 
jured, thanks to safety belt and shoulder 
FLYING—December 1954 








FORMULA 
OFA 


WINNER 


ET A GOOD NAVIGATOR who 

can keep you right on course so 
there’s no waste mileage. Find a 
plane that is consistently faster than 
the speed stated in the manufactur 
er's specifications. Then get up-to 
the-minute weather reports and fly 
to take advantage of the winds 

That’s advice to would-be handi 
cap racers from Bert G. Butterfield, 
Hayward, Calif., amateur pil 
flew a borrowed Ercoupe 


first place $1,000 prize 


ward to Tucson, Ariz 
Memorial Day 
Mr itterfield 
rrandfa ! He 
~~ 


out her 

Mr. Butterfiel 
when it wi 
(He is a member 
Chamber of Commerce aviation con 
mittes He was the first to ente1 
the 20-30 Club sponsored affair 

He then went afier his plane 
remembered that a 
student, pilot won a California air 
race in an Ercoupe in 1950. I started 
tracing that plane It took me a 
month to locate her It had changed 
hands three times in the past three 
years 

I finally located th 
wanted in San Francisc 
We ha ¥ it 
repainted 
Mr. Butterfield ex 


pained that once in a while a plane 


terrible shape 
completely overhauled 


and relicensed.’ 


will come off a manufacturer's pro 
duction line that consistently fast 
er than its sister ships 

For three weeks he studied weath- 


er reports covering the Hayward to 


The winner, Bert Butterfield, and his 
Marian Barn 


piiot and navigator 


Butterfic 


Fifty-seven planes compete 
Memorial Day race 

Mrs. Frances Bera, Santa M 
Calif., and |} 
Edna Bowers $ p 00 
prize. They 

Aviation Chief Herbert 
Moffett Naval Air Station 

w an Ercoupe to third 

Fourth place winner 
Lindy Boyes, of Oakl: 
brother, Peter, Ce 

Miss Boyes, a\ 
the Oakland Tribune new 
ilso awarded a trophy by the Ai 
craft Owners and Pilot's Associatior 
for the best time recorded an AOPA 
member 


-—DON R. HAMMITT 











harness, but the five spectators were not 
so fortunate. 

The airport near Tehuantepec is 10,000 
feet long and paved the whole way. This 
strip was built originally by the U.S. Air 
Force as a fueling spot on the way to 
Panama. Before each scheduled airline 
landing, a station wagon drives the length 
of the runway to shoo the cows off the 
flight strip. DC-3’s land and taxi into the 
terminal at mid-point on the runway, and 
then take-off again from mid-point. 

The road south of Tehuantepec is 
straight for 40 miles and then winds up 
through the Sierra Madre Mountains into 
the picturesque valley surrounding 
Tuxtla. The airport here is an experience, 
particularly in larger aircraft. This field, 
like Oaxaca, is listed by CMA as one 
where the co-pilot is not permitted to 


make the landing, although the ap- 


proaches are good and the surface of the 


runway is fairly smooth 

On race day, this airport is crowded 
One year a DC-3 carried many of the 
Lincoln mechanics. Two press DC-3’s and 
several extra-section airliners were 
present, as well as a handful of smaller 


planes chartered by news syndicates 
The first stop of the race headed north 
is in Oaxaca. On the second day the cars 
go to Puebla and then on into Mexico 
City. Bob Collins had a station wagon 
to follow the race and pick up tires that 
were changed on our cars along the way, 
while I took off with a group of German 
mechanics. The language problem was 
rough since two of the Porsche mechanics 
didn't speak any English and I don't 
speak German. I flew half way across 
Mexico with one mechanic and our total 
“Kaput” and “Nein.” 
however, and I 


conversation was 
Sign language helped, 
finally wound up giving him some dual 
instruction in the Navion 

From Mexico City headed north, 
piled four racing tires and wheels into the 
back of the plane and headed for Dur- 
ango with a fuel stop at San Luis Potosi. 
The hop from San Luis Potosi into Dur- 
ango was made into 35 knot turbulent 
head winds, but we were still able to get 
the parts into the garage in time for the 
three-hour working period 

The airport at Durango isn’t out of this 
world, but should be. The 5,200-foot strip 


we 


at 6,200 feet altitude is surfaced with the 
biggest boulders I’ve ever seen on an air- 
port. I dragged the tail-skid on both take- 
off and landing trying to keep the propel- 
ler out of the rocks 

The flight from Durango north 
huahua, the fourth day of the race, 
more rugged country, but by this 
you are becoming more or less immune to 
the granite cliffs below 

From Chihuahua to Ciudad Juarez on 
the last day is virtually a straight away 
where a 140 mph airplane trouble 
staying up with the fast sports cars. For 
this final day of the race, some 40 planes 
flew down from Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona to watch the finish. The traffic 
was terrific. I saw planes take off simul- 
taneously on three intersecting runways 
in the calm morning air. It much 
safer to be driving a race car than flying 
around there. A _ blowing storm 
marred the finish of the race and made 
traffic in and out of Ciudad Juarez Air- 
port a bit of a problem. But believe me, 
after your stint in air support of the Pan 
American Road Race, the finish line looks 
heavenly—even in Juarez END 


to Chi- 
Is over 
time, 


has 


was 


sand 





Constant-Speed, 
Feathering Props 
(Continued from page 24) 


spring from feathering the 
propeller when the airplane is on the 
ground and the engine stopped, automat- 
ically high-pitch were 
incorporated in the design. These consist 
of spring-loaded latches fastened to the 
stationary hub which engage high-pitch 
stop-plates bolted to the movable blade 
clamps. As long as the propeller is in 
rotation at speeds of over 600 rpm, cen- 
trifugal force acts to disengage the latches 
from the high-pitch stop-plates so that the 
propeller pitch may be increased to the 
feathering At rpm's, or 
when the engine is stopped, the latch 
springs engage the latches with the high- 
pitch stops, preventing the pitch from in- 
creasing further due to action of the feath- 


feathering 


removable stops 


position lower 


ering spring 
One feature inherent in this 
method of feathering is that the propeller 
will feather if the governor oil pressure 
drops to zero for any reason. As the gov- 
ernor obtains its supply of oil from the 
engine lubricating system, it follows that 
if the engine runs out of oil, or if oil pres- 
sure fails due to breakage of a part in the 
engine, the propeller will feather auto 
This action may save the en- 


Safety 


matically 
gine from further damage in case the pilot 
is not aware of trouble 

Value of this feature is illustrated by an 
actual experience of an airplane which 
took off from Pittsburgh Airport. As the 
plane rose from the ground, the crank 
shaft of one engine broke. Before the pilot 
the 

engine 


pro 


something wrong, 
feathered itself and the 
stopped The pilot continued out of the 
field on the other engine and came around 


realized was 


peller 


for a normal landing 

Construction of the 
HC-82X prope llers is 
40 


series of 


Fig 


current 
illustrated in 


1. The design was made as simple as pos- 
sible in order to keep the cost down, and 
make it easy to assemble and service. Most 
of the parts are machined from forgings 
and high turret 
lathes 

One of the features of the basic design 
is the ability to replace a damaged blade 
and adjust the blade angle, with a mini- 
mum of cost, as only the bare blade need 


castings In production 


be replaced 
In Fig. 2 is illustrated the three bl 
version of the Constant-Speed-Feathering 


ade 


83X20-2A. The 
chief object of this three blade version at 
the present time is noise vibration 
reduction; although it will eventually pro- 
vide for increased horsepowers up to 350 
as compared to 280 HP for the two blad 

In the case of the Aero Com- 


series, designed as the HC 


ana 


propellers 
mander, where passenger comfort is very 
important, the three-blade propellers were 
effective in reducing noise and vibration 
inside the cabin, to values comparable to 
the finest airliners. There was no change 
in performance END 


















































One more question... 
and if so 





have you ever been grounded as a p 


why? 











AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


AND 


PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is a service organization for the private pilot or aircraft owner 


AOPA's full 
less expensive, safer and more fun 


time staff is devoted to helping the individual! pilot 


Its aim is ‘To make flying more useful, 


Headquarters address is Box 5960, Washington 14, D.C. Members also receive a special AOPA edition of 


FLYING, newsletters and confidential aviation data 
those of FLYING Magazine 


180° COURSE FINISHED 

AOPA’s 180° Rating (last reported in 
AOPA News, July, 1954) is nearly ready 
for nationwide adoption. The curriculum 
has been completed by the Institute of 
Aviation of the University of Illinois, is 
about to be published, and AOPA is pre- 
paring to take the first steps toward mak- 
ing the life-saving course available to 
pilots throughout the country 

The unusual new rating—not an official 
CAA rating for instrument flying, but 
merely a voluntary rating for emergency 
use that can be taken by any pilot at his 
has been under preparation at 
Illinois for several 


discretion 
the University of 
months 

The project was given the school under 
a grant by the AOPA Foundation. The 
University’s Institute of Aviation, directed 
by Dr. Leslie A. Bryan (AOPA A6534), 
was instructed by AOPA to devise a sim- 
ple life-saving course that could help in- 


experienced pilots when they accidentally 


get caught in instrument weather in their 
planes 

AOPA'’s basic instructions to the uni- 
versity were that whatever was devised 
had to be simple enough to apply to the 
great majority of all civil airplanes in use, 
and that it had to be a course that could 
be readily accomplished by the average 
inexperienced with simple, basic 
training 

The method the school devised to meet 
AOPA's requirements concerns itself only 
with four instruments: magnetic 
compass, airspeed, altimeter, and turn in- 
dicator (needle, not the ball bank). 

The only controls used are: trim tab, 
rudders, and throttle. The training is 
predicated on rudder control. The ele- 
vators and aileron controls—the wheel or 
stick—are not touched from the start of 
the procedure when the pilot finds him- 
self in instrument conditions, until it 
stops, when he is again VFR. 

The sole objective of the course is sim- 
ply to enable the pilot to keep his air- 
plane under control to the extent that it 
will not get into a spiral dive—one of the 
greatest single causes of bad-weather ac- 
cidents involving inexperienced pilots 
who try to fly instruments 

The course consists of six one-hour pe- 
riods—about 20 minutes discussion and 
40 minutes flight demonstration. The stu- 
dent is taught first, under VFR conditions, 
how to establish trim and throttle (mani- 
fold pressure or rpm) settings that are 
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pilot 


basic 


Opinions expressed in this column are not necessarily 


needed to maintain level flight at a lower 
than cruising pre-determined air speed 
These values are marked on the instru- 
ment faces and on the trim tab indicator. 

Next the student learns to follow in- 
structions printed on a card attached to 
the instrument panel. Instructions for the 
Bonanza (chosen for testing the curric- 
ulum) are 

1. Hands off the 
touch them again)—center needle 

2. Gear down—center the needle 

3. Throttle back—center the needle 

4. Trim to mark—center the needle 

5. Throttle to mark (manifold pressure 
and rpm combination)—center needle 

When he has learned to maintain con- 
trol during the slowing-down period, the 
student learns to execute a constant-rate 
180° turn with rudder and the turn 
needle 

As soon as he breaks out into the clear, 
the pilot again takes over the control col- 
umn and flies VFR to a landing or alters 
avoid the instrument 


controls (and don't 


his course to 
weather 

Tests of the course were made on 
“guinea pig” pilots chosen from typical 
Flying expe- 


25 
groupings of civil pilots 
rience of group individuals ranged from 31 
to 1,625 hours. None of them had previous 
instrument experience. The Bonanza was 
chosen for the tests because it is relatively 
complicated to an inexperienced pilot, 
and because its aerodynamic cleanliness 
makes it prone to high-speed spiral dives 
when improperly controlled on instru- 
ments 

The “test” pilots were first allowed to 
try flying on instruments. All of them 
theoretically “killed” themselves, taking 
from a minimum of 20 seconds to a max- 
imum of eight minutes to do so. This 
proved the folly of trying instrument 
flight without proper training 

All but one of the pilots taking the 
course passed it successfully within the 
allotted time 

AOPA and the University of Illinois 
are now preparing to get the 180° Rating 
course taught properly and inexpensively 
throughout the country. AOPA plans to 
ask the cooperation of major aircraft 
manufacturers shortly, in getting their 
dealer-distributors to send key instructors 
to Champaign to take the instructor's 
course. 

Both the CAA and CAB are so inter- 
ested in the AOPA project they have sent 
safety experts to the university to study 
it. They returned to Washington deter- 


mined to cooperate with AOPA in every 
way to make a success of the life-saving 
CAA and CAB officials have 
such a voluntary safety 
gram over a mandatory one they have 
long been contemplating in an effort to 
reduce the bad-weather accident rate 
Once AOPA has obtained the 
tion of the manufacturers and their out 
lets in getting instructors checked out, all 


course said 


they favor pro- 


coopera- 


civil pilots will have access to the curric 
AOPA hopes that the course 
taught, and taken by 
pilots, regardless ol 


ulum will 
be widely 
all non-instrument 
the planes they fly 

The course can be taught in 
any type of contemporary civil airplane 
with slight modifications based on chat 


will be 


virtually 


acteristics of the planes themselves. So 
far, however, Illinois officials 
been able to complete the procedures for 
the Navion, Ercoupe, Bellanca and Swift 
due to lack of engineering data 
AOPA UNICOM LIST 

AOPA has completed for its members 
an up-to-date list of more than 400 Uni 
com (122.8 mc.) stations operating in the 
United States 

The stations are listed alphabetically by 
state, by city within each state, and by 
the airport at which the station is located 

AOPA believes this is the only existing 
list of its kind. It is based on information 
supplied and kept current by the FCC in 
Washington. It is revised periodically to 
provide a handy, 
AOPA’ers who use Unicom when 
into and out of non-controlled airports 
that are equipped with Unicom to 
field information 

AOPA 
list free by 
stamped envelope to 
Headquarters, Box 5960, 


D.C 


have not 


accurate directory to 
flying 


give 
members can get the Unicom 
sending a_ self-addressed 
AOPA National 
Washington 4 


AOPA AT WORK 
In line with its policy to provide the 
greatest possible safety service to all air 
craft owners and pilots, AOPA published 
on August 26 an AOPA Special Report to 
country. The 
repe ated 


all Ercoupe owners in the 
report called attention to, and 
verbatim, a CAA bulletin on 
mandatory Ercoupe control-cable inspec 
issued to CAA regional offices by 
A. S. Koch (AOPA 584), CAA'’s director 
of the Office Of Aviation Safety The 
AOPA Special Report included additional 
comments on the subject by an official 
of Sanders Aviation Co., until recently 
distributors of Ercoupe parts 

The CAA order was a direct result of 
an August 6 fatal Ercoupe accident at 
Van Nuys, Calif. CAA investigation of 
the wreck disclosed that elevator control 
cables had failed. Inspection of other Er- 
coupes in the area several 
other cases of dangerous cable deteriora- 


immediate 


tion, 


uncovered 


tion 

Letters already 
response to its Special 
that numerous frayed 
covered during inspections 

The consensus is, “It’s too bad that lives 
were lost before the cable problem was 
discovered, but thanks to AOPA's prompt 
action in relaying the information about 
the accident and the CAA order which 
followed, many more lives were undoubt- 
edly saved.’ 


received by AOPA in 
Report indicate 


cables were dis 
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It Fits In 
(Continued from page 27) 


too, a danger 
who 


danger in that 


might turn 


there's a 
thet we out men 
scientific and nothing 
Mr. Van Houten insists that an engineer 
working in a nothing but a 
So we maintain probably the most 
activities of 


are 
specialists more 
vacuum 1S 
robot 
intensive extra-curricular 
any purely technical school in the world.” 

“I'll back that statement,” vouched Lt 
Col. Leonard Einstein, USAF, Newark’s 
Professor of Air “The student 
here is everlastingly in the 
of things ocial, civic, athletic, political 

to an And this 
spite the fact that cheir scholastic require- 


Science 
hody swim 


amazing degree de- 

ment is so high. They do a lot of living 

that can’t be rule.” 
We decided 


Cadets 
about this “lot of living” bu 


measured by a slide 


to sample a few 
ines The 


first one 


ation that 


nterviewed uy 
he wa on the 
Glee Club, 
fair boxer, had first 
hrough 


iniorn 
quad, sang in the consider 
aviation 
bucking 

atter Our 

lanky one, 
idict with si 
hootin 


conhded 


of cla 


outside he 
to slug out 28 hours 
ind I'm no genius 
The third Cadet wa ill music 
ifter engineering, of course. He went for 
the ROTC Band 
We were rated among the 
kind in the 
vouched 
“We finance 
curricular clubs and activities ourselves,” 
“Some 


and we grous¢ 


and sinker 
15 top outfits 


last year,” he 


i 1 
NOOK, Line 


ol our country 


and run most of our extra 


explained one of the students 
that tough 
but I guess it adds up to good 


times seems 
about it, 
experience. The place has always had a 
rep for inde pende nce Maybe engineers 
ire just that ~ 
And maybe 
out through the 
Frank Gr had once 
Shaw Ai Base, S.C 
taken for rig ! a T-33 
“What's 
in a firetail?” w 
Well, why 
hundreds of 
for the Air 
thing 
Then he Saw we 
and added ruefully, 


way 

at that. We found 
that Dean 
into 


they are 
grapevine 
slipped 
been 


Fores and 


zard like you doing 
demanded 
not?” he bristled ‘I've got 


young fellows here 1eacded 

I ought to know some- 

walking into. 
| 

were laughing at him 

But I'll have to ad- 


mit my old stomach didn't appreciate my 


For ce 


about what they're 


young idea 
Within the AFROTC at 
three special extra-curricular ac- 
tivities: “Cadet,” the monthly newspaper 
of the Corps; The Arnold Air Society 
national honorary of ad- 
Force cadet and the afore- 
mentioned Cadet Band, trained by Lt 
Col. J. B. McKenzie (Ret.) 
matter of fact, it is difficult to tell where 
College activities and Air ROTC 
divide. The academic staff is 
AFROTC and the mili- 
so enthusiastic about the Col- 
had to conclude the entire 


Newark, we 


found 


organization 


vanced Ail 
But, as a 


purely 
activities 
so interested in 
tary staff 
that we 
picture of campus life was indivisible 
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ere, 


Col. Einstein, himself an ROTC grad- 
uate, U. of Wisconsin, '31, and the staff 
of Air Force specialists, keeps the Cadet 
Corps buzzing. “They aren't ‘tigers’ yet 
but they aren't kittens either,” grins the 
effervescent Einstein. “This gang has a 
big percentage of lads who are itching to 
get their hands on a stick. Gosh, what 
a crack at life they have ... an engi- 
neer and a pilot and all the avenues that 
stretch out ahead in the air age if a 
fellow is equipped to take advantage of 
them.” 

“We get around as much as 
vouched Maj. “Mike” Barry 
“trips to McGuire and Mitchel and Floyd 
Rennett and Newark Airport, and to the 
aircraft factories when it 
Then we take 


‘em pos- 


sible,” 


can be ar 
as many of them 
rides let ‘em get their 
hands on the satisfy their 
After a cadet gets his first 
aircralt, we 
a certificate stating that he is a 
of The Royal Order of Tailspinners 

“How about the 


1 , . 
asked Ein 


ranged 
as possible for 
controls 
curiosity 
flight in 


a military give him 


member 
parent angle 
tein “What do the 
and mothers say about all thi 
tion to fly?” 
The Colonel 
coming mail or desk ked out 
letter and handed fron 
the mother of Cadet 
ind, In part, it read 
When Jim first 


o into advanced 


James 


told me he wanted to 
AFROTC at college, I 
about his ambition. But 


was happy when 


he told me he wanted to do this so he 
could take flight training in the Ai: 
Force, I sort of wondered It seemed to 
me to be an awful big step for a boy to 
make. So we had our little with 
Dad, as all of us do when things come 
up, and that cleared the ai We 
what the Air Force trying to do 
after our get-together I 
that it has a big job on its hands in build- 
ing up, so that starting a war will be a 
unattractive 


talk 


realized 
was 


can see now 


pretty thing to coun 
tries 
then I 


its part ‘2 


some 
If Jim’s becoming a pilot can help 


will feel that our family has done 


“That's about the way most thoughtful 
parents feel,” the Colonel remarked. “It 
is a big step for a boy to take, and it is 
a tough decision for a family. Let's not 
forget that many of them have had little 
chance really to know much about an ai! 
career. They hear about crack-ups and 
the stuff, the froth on the 
wave, and they can’t be blamed for not 
knowing about the opportunities 
underneath. I've a deep feeling for them 
We invite them around here 
possible to see what's 

“We a feeling of historicity about 
this entire air ; 
President Van 
of Engineering 
to a need for 
help our expanding nation, to 


sensational 
solid 


as much as 

going on 

have 
program summarized 

Houten Newark Collegs 

founded in 


was answer 


young men equipped to 
enginee! 
its future in terms of ind 
and defense. Now a: ra has come 
along, not unaptly cal air age. Thi 


lid the 


commerce 


are 

youl 

ion It i 
ency that 

1 AFROTC 
bach » the 
u Ken 
flying fit 


of young 


ck t 


lows haven't ec! the fortune 


le, the careers built, the fame accumu 


the compar iship emer! 1, the 


c found 
flying “fitt in” in a hundred different 
ways Bill Boeing, Don Douglas, C 
R. Smith, Red Mosier, Ralph Damon 
Howard Hughes, Eddie Rick but as 
well Jimmie Stewart, the actor Babe’ 
Meigs, the newspaperman, Sydney How 
ard, the playwright; Lincoln Ellsworth 
the explorer, Father Schwartz, the clergy 
man; Merian Cooper, the producer; Joe 
Foss the 
finitum 


le gislator and so on, ad in 
The kid ht. No 


want to be or do. this is the 


was rig matter 
you 


Flying fits in 


what 


air age END 





Remotest Flying Club 
(Continued from page 36) 


landings 
instructor 


wide taxi strip for 
flight 


two commercia 


we use a 
The club 
with 
pilots, one private pilot and five students 
Six made their first solo on Wake. Cross 
country work has to be done in Hawaii 


Without the help of CAA, the club woul 
diffi 


boasts two 


instrument ratings, 


every 
officials of 

a helpful 
what to see. They 
Washington CAA 


a waiver to permit training acro 


not have been possible. In 


culty we encountered, the 


Region 6 came through with 
hint on what to do or 
were never wrong 
granted 
batics, as Wake is in a control zone 

Minimum charge per month per mem 
ber is $9, this to encourage at least three 
hours of flying each month. The charge 
is not levied on vacationing members or 
while ill. No dues, just straight $3 per 
hour. Special shipments of 80/87 fuel 
are brought on Standard Oil tanker 
Spare parts are our biggest worry 


ships 


The author, Lou Bove, and the WIPA Cessna 


If you like to fly, this circle flying spot 
We fun 
time are our 

END 


have a lot of 
bettering 


is no hindrance 
and at the 
flying techniques 


same 





CHOOSE 
YOUR PLACE 
IN AVIATION 


with Embry-Riddle = Univ. of Miami training 
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FOR TOP POSITIONS 




















a 
Embry (3 Riddle 
itermational 


SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


MIiAM! 30. FLORIDA 


TRAIN IN MIAM!...AIR CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


You'll find success on the ground or in 
the sky with Embry-Riddle—oldest ai,d 
best known name in aviation training. 
Accelerated 1 to 4-year courses give 
your career the fastest possible start. . 
thorough, practical, up-to-the-minute 
training assures complete proficiency, 
eliminates non-essential study. Act to- 
day to live, train and play in South 
Florida’s perfect year-round climate. 


Write for complete information now! 


TRAINING AUTHORIZED UNDER G. |. BILLS 
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Il am interested in... 





C) Business-Pilot 
C1) Aviation Administration 


[}) Aero Design and 
Technology 





C) Private Pilot 
C) Commercial Pilot 


C) Instrument Rating 





: ]} A & E Mechanic 

| OA & E combined with 
Private Pilot 

| C) A & E combined with 

| Commercial Pilot 


————} 
| 





DEAN of ADMISSIONS 
Dept. 94 
EMBRY-RIDDLE SCHOOL 
OF AVIATION 
MIAMI 30, FLORIDA 
Please send immediately illus- 
trated catalog and full details 

on courses checked above. 





FOR IMMEDIATE SECURITY 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


— ———- CF ere Or SO —- >ha—rvmv—nhaooo— ore eae eee —— ae 


TOP POSITIONS are goal of joint Embry-Riddle-Univer- 
sity of Miami 2-yr. Business-Pilot (flight and technology), 
(BBA degree in manage 


4-yr. Aviation Administration 


ond 2-yr. Design and Technology (includes engi 


ment), 
neering drafting) courses. There's no ceiling to advance 


ment for qualified men! 





HIGH-PAY ACTION for men who want to move fast 


awaits Embry-Riddle trained oilots. Best instructors, up-to 
date aircraft, superb year-‘round flying conditions, backed 
by 28 yrs. experience training today's aviation leaders 


IMMEDIATE SECURITY at good pay assured. Embry-Riddle 
accredited technician graduates are sought by entire avi 
ation industry. Learn fast with modern equipment including 
jet live aircraft. Combination training provides double 


opportunity for airmen with dual pilot-technician ability 
Please Print 

Name 

Address 

City 

Age 


non-veteran 


State 


I am a (check one) £ veteran, 1 


ee ee ee EE EE = 





(-ccc cco 


Pilot's Dream 
Come True 


The ARC 


ae 


PILOT'S PAL IS THE NAME OF THIS 
useful all aluminum knee board that is rap- 
idly becoming standard equipment among 
Air Force Cadets and airmen everywhere. It 
is cool, light and durable, will not slip or 
slide. Bottom section is removable. Com- 
pact 6” x 9” size. Price $4.95 postpaid. 
Pilot's Pal, 1422 Washington Street. Mani- 
towoc, Wisc. 


EVERY POWERED AIRCRAFT TO BE 

seen in the world today, with but few 
exceptions, is described in detail and illus- 
trated in this comprehensive and authoritative 
book. Containing hundreds of photographs 
and a unique collection of detailed three- 
view silhouettes of the aircraft of 25 nations 
the volume is carefully cross-indexed to give 
maximum service as a source reference. Only 
2,500 copies are to be available in this 
country for the Christmas market. Price 
$5.95. Postage prepaid if payment is made 
with order. Garden City Books, 575 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ISOLATION 
AMPLIFIER 


Type F-11A CAATC No. 1R4-1 Wt. 8 Ibs. 


This instrument gives both pilot 
and co-pilot private, indepen- 
dent use of up to 10 audio in- 
put channels from range and 
communications receivers, 
ADF’s and marker beacon re- 
ceivers, with intercom and side- 
tones, as required. Both men 
may listen simultaneously to 
different channels of their own 
selection. Each pilot has his 
own private speaker and head- 
set. There is no cross-cockpit 
sound interference between pi- 
lots or equipment. Pilots enjoy 
fatigue relief and more efficient 
division of radio functions. Im- 
mediate delivery, 14 or 28-volt 
DC models. 


Write for full details. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO CORPORATION 
Boonton, Ne 


GIFTS TO TREASURE ARE THESE SELEC- 
tions of jewelry from world famous Tiffany. 
All are 14 kt. gold. Prices include Federal 
tax. 
Globe $110.00 
Propeller tie clasp with Sapphire 56.00 
Jet Airplane 11.50 
Four-engine Airplane mS 17.50 
St. Raphael Medal “a 14.50 
St. Joseph Medals—small 20.50 
medium 43.00 
large 128.00 
Tiffany & Co., Fifth Avenue and 57th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


4 FOR USE IN ALL TYPES OF AIRCRAFT 


equipped for instrument flying, Flight 
Desk is a precision engineered navigation 
chart holder for holding and lighting of 
flight information material near the pilot's 
line of sight. Made of aluminum alloy, it 
weighs I7 o2., folds flat for storage. Loads 
provides for selection of red or white light 
ing, adjusts, or folds for storage with a one- 
hand motion. Price $54.00 
Co., Stapleton Airport, Denver, Colo. 


Jeppesen & 
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CHAS 


*f Chirts 


This department is not composed of paid advertising. The items shown are believed to 
be good values. The stores or companies listed guarantee immediate refund of your 


money if you are not satisfied. 


WEATHER KIT NO. | | NTRODUCES 
youngsters and adults to weather forecast- 
ing. Produced by the Taylor Instrument Co., 
world's largest manufacturers of weather 
recording equipment, kit includes materials 
to make a barometer, cloud speed and di- 
rection indicator, hygrometer, maximum-min- 
imum thermometer, compass, ground wind 
direction and velocity indicator, and rain 
gauge. An accompanying booklet, prepared 
under direction of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, explains how to observe and forecast 
weather. Kit design was supervised by the 
Chicago Museum of Science and Industry. 
Price $24.95 postpaid. F.A.O. Schwarz, 745 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LOW COST VHF RECEPTION IS POSSI- 
ble with the Gonset VHF Adapter. Attaches * 
to low or medium frequency receiver. Tunes 
108 to 128 mc. Permits simultaneous reception 
(mixing) of VHF and LF range signals if de- 
sired. Uses regular receiver or transmitter 
power supply. Weighs 3! oz. less cables. 
Normally supplied for 12-volt operation, but 
6-volt operation for automobile or home use 
is available on special order. Price $59.50. 
Gonset Co., 80! South Main St., Burbank 
Calif. 
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HERE IS A SIMPLE GADGET THAT PAYS 
« off in better flying. Made of transparent 
plastic, the Ground Elevation Indicator is 
mounted on a rubber washer which can be 
cemented to the glass dial of any sensitive 
altimeter. Set to field elevation at takeoff 
it can be changed in flight to known eleva- 
tion of destination. Pilot reads off plastic 
dial for last thousand feet during landing. 
Price $3.50. Jarico & Associates. 10! Craw- 
ford Street, Danville, Ill 


= 


called 


4 LIGHTEST WEIGHT LUGGAGE ON THE 


these cases ‘Solight 
are made of strong, resilient duraluminum 


market 


frames covered with enduring duck—brown 

with tan trim or blue with red trim. Zipper 

closed with padlock. 

3 Ibs. $24.75 
21” case 3'/2 Ibs. 27.50 
24” case 4'/e Ibs. 32.45 
26” case 5'/2 Ibs 38.50 
29” case 63% Ibs. 42.35 
18” hat box 4%, Ibs. 38.50 

Prices include tax Abercrombie & Fitch 

Madison Avenue and 45th Street, New York 

7,N. Y 


18” case 


Billows of warm air 


in seconds with... 


NEW SOUTH WIND 
HEATER 


for private and 
commercial aircraft 
Lightweight 
bellipietained 


Easy to install 


B xe? f ert ava 


Meets CAA requirements 


Dependable 


No exhaust problem Ope 


12 or 24 volt operation 


prese 


Inexpensive 


FREE! Find ovt about this new South Win 
Heoter designed to meet YOUR problems. W 

for o free illustrated booklet on the South W 
Mode! 940 Heater. Address: South Wind 
sion, Stewort-Warner Corporotion 4 Drove 
Street, Indianopolis 7, Indiana 


Sorith Wind 


AIRCRAFT HEATERS 
HEAT EXCHANGE EQUIPMENT 
INERT GAS GENERATORS 


d 
te 
d 


Div 





ate” 


HOME 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


FAMILY 
g 


& 


anda responsible job 


in the ever-growing 


AVIATION 
INDUSTRY 


eoceloce eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


If they spell succesS'to you, here's how 
you can get started 2 years sooner 


NORTHROP MEN 
TWO YEARS AHEAD 


Because Northrop training in Aeroneutical Engineering 
is SO concentrated, you can complete your training and 
be ready for employment in two years Compare this 
with normal four-year courses! Think what this two- 
year start means in terms of additional earnings, pro- 
start toward the things 


mouons on the job, and a faster 


you want nou 
AVIATION OPPORTUNITIES 


GREATER THAN EVER 
With planes that take 


s highly developed; 


off straight up and land straight 
down; with muss with atomuc- 
powered aircraft just around the corner — this is more 


than ever the AIR AGE 


Sa TRAIN IN CALIFORNIA 
at World-Famous School 


Northrop Aeronautical Institute is accredited and indus- 


try-recognized as one of the finest aircraft schools in the 
» Southern California in the heart of 


NORTHROP OFFERS YOU 


country. Locarec 
the aircrafe industry 


MORE . 
VETERANS — Northrop Institute approved for 


your training 


YOUNG MEN — High School Graduates: In 


! d : 
he Aviauon Industry AND the Armed 5¢rv 
the / auot f 


$, your rthrop lramning cs y ahead 
your N pT ining pu&S u aheac 
ices, i rt 


farther . . . faster 


Northrop 


Aeronautical Institute 
An Accredited Technical Institute 
1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street 
Inglewood 1, California 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 


NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 9-4 


1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood 1, California 
6 


and schedule of class starting dates. | am imterested in 
Aeronautical Engineering Technology 


1 Please send me immediately the Northrop catalog. employment data 
1 Aircraft Maintenance Engineering Technology 


Master Aircraft and Engine Mechanic 


Name__ — “ Age. 


Oa _.lone___State 


Veterans: Check here () for Special Veteran Training Information 


! 
1 
I 
I 
I 
f | 
CL Jet Engine Overhaul and Maintenance ] 
I 
| 
| 
! 
i 
- 


I 
| 
| 
| 
1 Address __ — 
( 
| 
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THIS DELUXE FLIGHT BAG IS A SQUARE “ 


type case, the solid leather top overlap- 
ping when closed. Contains two leather par 
Will hold all 


and over 


titions. No room lost inside 


your maps, manuals, computers 
night kit. Made of reinforced top-grain cow- 
hide of highest quality, it is a beautiful piece 
of luggage. Deep London tan color. Size 
18% 12"x7". Weighs 5 pounds. Price is 
special Christmas offer of $23.75 includ ng 
tax and postage. Lee Fordin, 19 West 44th 


St., New York, N. Y. 


THE NARCO OMNIPLEXER PROVIDES 

low-cost converter attachment for the Nar- 

co Simplexer, the popular 12-channel VHF 
communications unit. Omniplexer can be 
mounted separately or pancake style on top 
of Simplexer and can be easily plugged into 
receptacle already provided in back of Sim- 
plexer. Left-Right needle also as 
To-From indicator by flipping upper center 
switch. Course is indicated by dial on right. 


Price $195. Narco, Ambler, Pa. 


serves 


me 


DESIGNED AND PRICED SPECIFICALLY 
for private aircraft, the Aerotron Mode! 
200 is a 10-channel VHF transmitter that 
weighs only 8 oz., will fit any standard 2'/4” 
x 29" 
It is easy to install and all panels are 


mounting. Overall size is only 6!/2” 
x 29%". 
removable for easy inspection. Operates on 
6-, 12-, or 24-volt systems. Comes equipped 
with five crystals for Emergency, Ground 
Control, Radio, Tower and Unicom opera- 
Price $79.50. Complete installation kit 
including antenna, plugs and wiring is $10.50 
Air Associates, Inc., Teterboro, N. J. 
Air Associates branch. 


tion. 


or any 


WILL WEL 
the ready- 
need for 


ANYONE WHO TRAVELS 
4 Wash-'n-Dr 
wash No 
The mildly fragrant 


come a box of 
to-use face and hand 
soap, water or towel 
cleanser in Wash-'n-Dri removes grime and 
make-up, air-dries in seconds, leaves skin soft 
Perfect for home, office, sports 
and travel. Box of 20 for $1.00; box of 50 
for $2.45. Air Teterboro 


N. J. 


and clean. 


Associates, Inc. 
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*/” Cprisemas MET-CO-AIRE 


ing, whether they be armchair or cockpit 


airmen, are these two Harper publications. CONVERSIONS! 


Pilot," by Tony LeVier as told to John 

Guenther, is the account of twenty-five years 

in the life of a top American test pilot Att ti : 
—his adventures, narrow escapes, the things en ion! Owners of Piper 
he felt and saw and learned. Price $3.50. Cruisers and Pacers. Here's 
The Next Fifty Years of Flight,” as visual- 
ized by the veteran airman and arctic ex- 
plover Col. Geret Gslchon, shoves beet conversion by Met-Co-Aire! 


the curtain on the spectacular era of pow 


your new C.A.A. approved metal 


ered flight that lies ahead for commercial 
military and private flying. Price $3.00. 
Harper & Brothers, 51 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Take a look at this sleek metal Cruiser 


TRIED AND TRUE, THE LEAR AUTO No more fabric worries...no more 
matic Direction Finder, Mode! ADF-12, is 


expensive maintenance or hangar rental 
a combination radio compass and LF radio ” 


receiver. Provides simple, accurate radio —but lots of everything else. Better per- 
navigation You simply tune to any one of formance and control on take-off, climb- 
4,000 standard broadcast stations and the ing and landing ... greater strength re 
hand points the way to fly. When you reach 
your destination, the instrument tells you so. reduced fire hazard... greater resale 
Price $890, plus kit and installation. Lear, value. And all at a cost comparable with 
Inc., 11916 West Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 64 


Calif. 


new fabric —often less! 


Like Met-Co- 
Aire’s Stinson 
Conversion, these two new Piper metal 


conversions cre available in kit form 


Write Met-Co-Aire today for full 
details, or see your nearest dealer! 


GIVE ONE OF THESE HANDY PILOT'S 
pencils to each of your flying friends. 


Sectional air map mileage scale on the 


side. Price $1.25. Distributed by makers of 
FINANCING AVAILABLE 


the popular Aviboard navigation kt 
+: Met-Co-Aire 


Newburgh Seaplane Base, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Municipal Airport, Fullerton, California 
Lambert 5-6521 


DISTRIBUTORS: MirserAere 
Baltimore, Maryland 
CHRISTMAS COMES AND CHRISTMAS Bellingham Flying Service Michigan Aviation Company 
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TRANSMITTER 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
SIR ASSOCIATES, 


INC. 


PRICED FAR BELOW ANYTHING IN ITS CLASS 


79.50 


FULLY EQUIPPED 
WITH 5 CRYSTALS, SELECTOR PANEL & KNOB 


ot last, o reliable, rugged transmitter designed 
ond priced specifically for private aircraft 


DEPENDABLE, STATIC FREE VHF TRANS- 
MISSION UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


GIVES EXISTING RADIO EQUIPMENT DOU- 
BLE TRANSMITTER RELIABILITY, GREATER 
VHF COVERAGE 


EQUIPPED WITH FIVE CRYSTALS FOR 
EMERGENCY, GROUND CONTROL, RADIO, 
TOWER AND UNICOM OPERATION 


FIVE ADDITIONAL CRYSTALS CAN BE 
ADDED (EXTRA CRYSTALS $7.25 EA.) 


EASY TO INSTALL 
FACTORY TUNED AND TESTED 


WEIGHS ONLY 8 OZ... COMPACT SIZE, 
FITS ANY STANDARD 214" MOUNTING 


STANDARD PARTS AVAILABLE IN ANY 
RADIO SHOP 


ALL PANELS REMOVABLE FOR EASY 
INSPECTION 


COMPLETE INSTALLATION KIT (includes 
antenne, plugs and wiring) ONLY $10.50 


Crallab le 


AT OUR BRANCHES 
AND THROUGH DEALERS 
wee 


SSOCIATES, INC. 


TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY 
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To File or Not to File 
(Continued trom page 23) 


plan with care too. An extra word or two 
to describe the color of the aircraft in 
detail may mean the difference between 
questionable and positive identification 
by search planes 

The model or year of manufacture of 
an aircraft will often help identify it also. 
A 1949 Cessna 170 has metal wings, for 
example, while the 1948 model still has 
fabric covered wings. This difference is 
easily spotted from the air. 

And filling in the pilot’s full name, ad- 
dress and license number on a VFR flight 
plan is a habit worth forming. It takes 
only an extra few seconds—a small cost 
for the added protection it buys. In case 
of any mishap, this information makes it 
easier for authorities to contact the pilot’s 
base with the details, and to obtain 
medical history and information which 
may be vital to the lives of those in the 
plane. Let's face it; it could happen to you! 

At the section of the flight plan form 
that asks for the point of first intended 
landing, or destination, the name of the 
airport will make the job of getting any 
messages to the pilot easier and more 
certain. It makes the job of checking the 
arrival of planes whose pilots forget to 
close their flight plans easier too. This, 
according to CAA, happens more often 
than they like, and they recommend that 
all pilots make a supreme effort to re- 
member to close their flight plans every 
time. CAA loves the pilot who has the 
last word 

Listing an alternate on VFR 
flight plans is another that isn’t 
required, but one which supplies mighty 
welcome information. If search becomes 
necessary, airway communications will 
appreciate having a starting point—a 
place where the plane would most likely 
be if it had landed elsewhere without 
notification. 

In addition, if the pilot checks 
weather and conditions at his alternate 
with the same care as he does for his 
destination, he would know at least one 
likely place to head for, if he found con- 
ditions at his intended destination un- 
favorable. This advanced planning makes 
it easier for him to decide an emergency 
course of action with relative certainty, 
and without delay. 

And listi:g radio equipment on board 
seems only a matter of common sense. 
Stories of weak radio signals from air- 
craft down in wilderness areas, and sub- 
sequent rescues, abound in aviation his- 
tory. If search and rescue personnel know 
probable frequencies to guard, the time 
saved could very well mean the difference 
between life and death. A few more sec- 
onds with the pencil at this section of the 
flight plan could pay enormous dividends 
for the careful pilot. 

It’s well to mention at this point the 
special flight plan services offered to pi- 
lots flying over Lake Michigan between 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Muskegon, Mich. 
This 85-mile stretch of lake is particularly 
tempting since it cuts off about 170 extra 
miles required to fly around the north or 
south ends. 

Consequently, knowing that this route 


home 


airport 
chore 


will be used, CAA has set up a ten min- 
ute reporting schedule. The pilot of a 
plane starting across the lake notifies the 
station on the shore exactly the moment 
he crosses the beach. Then, he calls either 
station, Milwaukee or Muskegon, at ten 
minute intervals while he is over the 
water. Once across, he checks in immedi- 
ately with the either 
lands or continues on his way 

If ten minutes pass without word, both 
stations originate a call to the plane. The 
pilot who is only forgetful, will answer 
the call—and the routine continues. But 
if there is no answer, the Coast Guard is 
notified immediately and search starts at 
once. Fortunately, this hasn't happened 
too often. 

At times, airway communicator stations 
are asked to relay personal messages on 
a flight plan form. As helpful as these 
people are, they can’t do this; it would be 
an act in direct competition with the com- 
mercial wire and an outright 


station below and 


services 





ROUND ROBIN FLIGHT PLAN 


Out in Prescott, Ariz., last year, 
Airway Communications suggested 
a round robin flight plan when they 
heard us describing a sightseeing 
trip up to the Grand Canyon and 
back. We knew that such a thing 
was possible, but still it seemed a 
little strange to fill out the old fa- 
miliar form to read like this: 


Prescott direct to Williams, 
North via highway to Grand 
Canyon Inn, East over South 
rim of the Canyon to Cape Soli- 
tude, West back over South rim 
past the Inn to Supai, East over 
rim back to the Inn, South via 
highway to Williams, direct 
back to Prescott. 


Prescott radio merely held onto 
the flight plan until we got back and 
canceled it. We felt much better 
over that rugged country knowing 
that someone knew we were there. 











violation of CAA regulations 

But they will help you in any way they 
can. A radio call to most any communi- 
cations facility—if the station isn’t too 
busy—will generally find a friendly voice; 
a man or woman who will call a cab, call 
a pilot’s wife to tell her to put supper on, 
call a businessman's office with urgent 
messages, and so on. This courtesy—and 
it is strictly that—is usually extended 
freely, but it may be quickly withdrawn 
if abused. 

All in all, the flight plan and the serv- 
ices behind it are an outstanding contri- 
bution to aviation that would be hard to 
replace at any price. Some pilots consider 
it “old hat” these days, in spite of its 
value, but it is often the mark which dis- 
tinguishes the professional pilot from the 
amateur, or the truly good pilot from the 
careless one. END 
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Gibraltar of Asia 
(Continued from page 17) 


Interceptor-Fighter capable of holding 
complete command of the air between 
China and Formosa. Even though the 
Mig 17—an improvement on the Mig 15— 
may appear, it will prove no more a match 
for the improved U.S. Sabre—the F-100—- 
than the Mig 15 proved to the F-86. And 
the Communists know it. It is the chief 
matter causing them nervousness and 
concern 

They will therefore rely on intimida- 
tion; hoping that if they appear bold 
enough toward Formosa to court even 
World War III, America will abandon 
Chiang Kai Shek. America has only to 
stand firm in the matter and the bubble 
will burst. Meanwhile Red demands for 
Formosa are the best evidence that the 
long battleline in southeast Asia is being 
held and that Air Power is gradually clos- 
ing all further room for adventure. END 





Why Ice? 


(Continued from page 33) 


ommended for instrument flying in large, 
multi-engine aircraft 

How does one know where icing may 
be encountered? Your CAA weather sta- 
tion can tell you that, as well as the 
altitudes at which there will be icing 
conditions. He knows that temperature 
decreases about 3° F. with each 1,000 feet 


of altitude, and you figure out the 
freezing level yourself. Except for frontal 
conditions and the freezing 
level will be as The 
freezing conditions are in clouds at 25° F 

Are there some safety points that will 
help, just in case your plane gets a load 
of ice? Yes, and every Private Pilot 
should know them: 

1. Check your carburetor frequently 
by applying carburetor heat, especially 
when the humidity is high (lots of mois- 
ture in the air) and the temperature is 
under 70° F. If you forget this, do re- 
member that power, reduced 
rpm’s, and roughness are signs of car 


can 


inversions, 


computed worst 


loss of 


buretor icing 

2. If you are approaching an airport 
with a plane load of ice, keep the flying 
speed at least 80 per cent above stalling 
speed; if the plane all 
the power required to maintain control 
and adequate airspeed 

3. Do not use flaps unless you abso- 
lutely have to: if they are iced up you 
may lose more lift drag 
than the situation will allow 

4. Make all turns with a shallow bank 

5. Land the plane “hot” and on the 
wheels, with power on. 

If this sounds like flight in icing con- 
ditions is impossible, just remember that 
the airlines do it all winter by melting, 
evaporation, de-icers, and de-icing fluids 
For us Private Pilots, who can only 
evaporate ice, it is far better to turn and 
fly away so we can fly another day! END 


feels sloppy, use 


and add more 











FLYING CALENDAR 


Nov. 8-10—National Aviation Trades 
Assn. annual convention, Biltmore Ter- 


race Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla 


Fair 


David 


Nov. 11—Annual Fly-in Breakfast 
view Airport, Fairview, Okla 
Martens, operator 


Nov. 11-15—Wake Island Pilots Associa 
tion Mid-Pacific Jamboree. Single en 
gine aircraft. Free food and lodging 
For further information, write Lou Bove 


Secretary, WIPA 


Nov. 12-14—Texas State Aviation Con 
vention, Galveston, Tex 


Nov. 12-14—Texas Aviation Trades As 
sociation, 8th annual convention, Gal 
vez Hotel, Galveston, Tex 


Nov. 14-17—Aviation Distributors and 
Manufacturers Assn., 12th annual meet 
ing, Mayflower Hotel, Washington 
b. C. 

Nov. 16-Dec. 5—Trip to Hawaii, John 
C. Patterson, Exec. Sec'y to Calif. FF 
has invited any FF members to join 
with group on the 20-day trip to 
Hawaii. 

Dec. 2-5—National Flying Farmers mid 
winter Tour to Florida and Cuba 


Information for this column must 
be received at FLYING’s editorial 
offices, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., three months prior 
to the event 
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Flight Training Courses 
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Instructor ATR 


CAA—APPROVED—KOREAN VETS 


Rental Cars 

25 minutes from downtown Miami 
No landing fees 
Maintenance—A&E—Radio 

Gulf Oil Products 80—9! 


LANDING DIRECTION FROM WIND TEE 
Avoid the confusion of Miami's International 


Airport by using 


TAMIAMI AIRPORT 


CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 


PHONE 87-2848 
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DISTRIBUTED BY 
AIR ASSOCIATES, INC. 


PRICED FAR BELOW ANYTHING IN ITS CLASS 


7950 


FULLY EQUIPPED 
WITH 5 CRYSTALS, SELECTOR PANEL & KNOB 


ot last, o reliable, rugged transmitter designed 
ond priced specifically for private aircraft. 


24" 


DEPENDABLE, STATIC FREE VHF TRANS- 
MISSION UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


GIVES EXISTING RADIO EQUIPMENT DOU- 
BLE TRANSMITTER RELIABILITY, GREATER 
VHF COVERAGE 


EQUIPPED WITH FIVE CRYSTALS FOR 
EMERGENCY, GROUND CONTROL, RADIO, 
TOWER AND UNICOM OPERATION 


FIVE ADDITIONAL CRYSTALS CAN BE 
ADDED (EXTRA CRYSTALS $7.25 EA.) 


EASY TO INSTALL 
FACTORY TUNED AND TESTED 


WEIGHS ONLY 8 OZ... COMPACT SIZE, 
FITS ANY STANDARD 214" MOUNTING 


STANDARD PARTS AVAILABLE IN ANY 
RADIO SHOP 


ALL PANELS REMOVABLE FOR EASY 
INSPECTION 


COMPLETE INSTALLATION KIT (includes 
antenna, plugs and wiring) ONLY $10.50 


Crallab le 
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To File or Not to File 
(Continued trom page 23) 


plan with care too. An extra word or two 
to describe the color of the aircraft in 
detail may mean the difference between 
questionable and positive identification 
by search planes 

The model or year of manufacture of 
an aircraft will often help identify it also 
A 1949 Cessna 170 has metal wings, for 
example, while the 1948 model still has 
fabric covered wings. This difference is 
easily spotted from the air 

And filling in the pilot’s full name, ad- 
dress and license number on a VFR flight 
plan is a habit worth forming. It takes 
only an extra few seconds—a small cost 
for the added protection it buys. In case 
of any mishap, this information makes it 
easier for authorities to contact the pilot’s 
home base with the details, and to obtain 
medical history and information which 
may be vital to the lives of those in the 
plane. Let's face it; it could happen to you! 

At the section of the flight plan form 
that asks for the point of first intended 
landing, or destination, the name of the 
airport will make the job of getting any 
messages to the pilot easier and more 
certain. It makes the job of checking the 
arrival of planes whose pilots forget to 
close their flight plans easier too. This, 
according to CAA, happens more often 
than they like, and they recommend that 
all pilots make a supreme effort to re- 
member to close their flight plans every 
time. CAA loves the pilot who has the 
last word 

Listing an alternate airport on VFR 
flight plans is another chore that isn’t 
required, but one which supplies mighty 
welcome information. If search becomes 
necessary, airway communications will 
appreciate having a starting point—a 
place where the plane would most likely 
be if it had landed elsewhere without 
notification. 

In addition, if the pilot checks 
weather and conditions at his alternate 
with the same care as he does for his 
destination, he would know at least one 
likely place to head for, if he found con- 
ditions at his intended destination un- 
favorable. This advanced planning makes 
it easier for him to decide an emergency 
course of action with relative certainty, 
and without delay. 

And listing radio equipment on board 
seems only a matter of common sense. 
Stories of weak radio signals from air- 
craft down in wilderness areas, and sub- 
sequent rescues, abound ir. aviation his- 
tory. If search and rescue personnel know 
probable frequencies to guard, the time 
saved could very well mean the difference 
between life and death. A few more sec- 
onds with the pencil at this section of the 
flight plan could pay enormous dividends 
for the careful pilot. 

It’s well to mention at this point the 
special flight plan services offered to pi- 
lots flying over Lake Michigan between 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Muskegon, Mich. 
This 85-mile stretch of lake is particularly 
tempting since it cuts off about 170 extra 
miles required to fly around the north or 
south ends. 

Consequently, knowing that this route 


will be used, CAA has set up a ten min- 
ute reporting schedule. The pilot of a 
plane starting across the lake notifies the 
station on the shore exactly the moment 
he crosses the beach. Then, he calls either 
station, Milwaukee or Muskegon, at ten 
minute intervals over the 
water. Once across, he checks in immedi- 
ately with the station below and either 
lands or continues on his way 

If ten minutes pass without word, both 
stations originate a call to the plane. The 
pilot who is only forgetful, will answer 
the cal! But 
if there is no answer, the Coast Guard is 
notified immediately and search starts at 
Fortunately, this hasn't happened 
too often 

At times, airway communicator stations 
are asked to relay personal messages on 
a flight plan form. As helpful as these 
people are, they can’t do this; it would be 
an act in direct competition with the com- 
mercial wire outright 


while he is 


and the routine continues 


once 


services and an 





ROUND ROBIN FLIGHT PLAN 


Out in Prescott, Ariz., last year, 
Airway Communications suggested 
a round robin flight plan when they 
heard us describing a sightseeing 
trip up to the Grand Canyon and 
back. We knew that such a thing 
was possible, but still it seemed a 
little strange to fill out the old fa- 
miliar form to read like this: 


Prescott direct to Williams, 
North via highway to Grand 
Canyon Inn, East over South 
rim of the Canyon to Cape Soli- 
tude, West back over South rim 
past the Inn to Supai, East over 
rim back to the Inn, South via 
highway to Williams, direct 
back to Prescott. 


Prescott radio merely held onto 
the flight plan until we got back and 
canceled it. We felt much better 
over that rugged country knowing 
that someone knew we were there. 











violation of CAA regulations 

But they will help you in any way they 
can. A radio call to most any communi- 
cations facility—if the station isn’t too 
ousy —will generally find a friendly voice; 
a man or woman who will call a cab, call 
a pilot’s wife to tell her to put supper on, 
call a businessman’s office with urgent 
messages, and so on. This courtesy—and 
it is strictly that—is usually extended 
freely, but it may be quickly withdrawn 
if abused. 

All in all, the flight plan and the serv- 
ices behind it are an outstanding contri- 
bution to aviation that would be hard to 
replace at any price. Some pilots consider 
it “old hat” these days, in spite of its 
value, but it is often the mark which dis- 
tinguishes the professional pilot from the 
amateur, or the truly good pilot from the 
careless one. END 
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Gibraltar of Asia 
(Continued from page 17) 


Interceptor-Fighter capable of holding 
complete command of the air between 
China and Formosa. Even though the 
Mig 17—an improvement on the Mig 15— 
may appear, it will prove no more a match 
for the improved U.S. Sabre—the F-100— 
than the Mig 15 proved to the F-86. And 
the Communists know it. It is the chief 
matter causing them nervousness and 
concern 

They will therefore rely on intimida- 
tion; hoping that if they appear bold 
enough toward Formosa to court even 
World War III, America will abandon 
Chiang Kai Shek. America has only to 
stand firm in the matter and the bubble 
will burst. Meanwhile Red demands for 
Formosa are the best evidence that the 
long battleline in southeast Asia is being 
held and that Air Power is gradually clos- 
ing all further room for adventure. END 





Why Ice? 
(Continued from page 33) 


ommended for instrument flying in large, 
multi-engine aircraft 

How does one know where icing may 
be encountered? Your CAA weather sta- 
tion can tell you that, as well as the 
altitudes at which there will be icing 
conditions. He knows that temperature 
decreases about 3° F. with each 1,000 feet 


of altitude, and you can figure out the 
freezing level yourself. Except for frontal 
conditions and inversions, the freezing 
level will be as computed. The 
freezing conditions are in clouds at 25° F 

Are there some safety points that will 
help, just in case your plane gets a load 
of ice? Yes, and every Private Pilot 
should know them 

1. Check your carburetor 
by applying carburetor heat, especially 
when the humidity is high (lots of mois- 
ture in the air) and the temperature is 
under 70° F. If you forget this, do re- 
member that loss of power, reduced 
rpm’s, and roughness signs of 
buretor icing 

2. If you are approaching an airport 
with a plane load of ice, keep the flying 
speed at least 80 per cent above stalling 
speed; if the plane feels sloppy, use all 
the power required to maintain control 
and adequate airspeed 

3. Do not use flaps unless you abso- 
lutely have to: if they are iced up you 
may lose more lift add drag 
than the situation will allow 

4. Make all turns with a shallow bank 

5. Land the plane “hot” and on the 
wheels, with power on. 

If this sounds like flight in icing con- 
ditions is impossible, just remember that 
the airlines do it all winter by melting, 
evaporation, de-icers, and de-icing fluids 
For us Private Pilots, who can only 
evaporate ice, it is far better to turn and 
fly away so we can fly another day! END 
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FLYING CALENDAR 


Nov. 8-10—National Aviation Trades 
Assn. annual convention, Biltmore Ter 
Miami Beach, Fla 


Nov. 11—Annua! Fly-in Breakfast 
view Airport, Fairview, Okla 
Martens, operator 


Nov. 11-15—Wake Island Pilots Associa 
tion Mid-Pacific Jamboree. Single en 
gine aircraft. Free food and lodging 
For further information, write Lou Bove 
Secretary, WIPA 

Nov. 12-14—Texas State Aviation Con 
vention, Galveston, Tex. 

Nov. 12-14—Texas Aviation Trades As 
sociation, 8th annual convention, Gal 
vez Hotel, Galveston, Tex 

Nov. 14-17—Aviation Distributors and 
Manufacturers Assn., 12th annual meet 
ing, Mayflower Hotel, Washington 
D.C 


race Hotel 
Fair- 
David 


Nov. 16-Dec. 5—Trip to Hawaii, John 
C. Patterson, Exec. Sec'y to Calif. FF 
has invited any FF members to join 
with group on the 20-day trip to 
Hawaii. 


Dec. 2-5—National Flying Farmers mid- 
winter Tour to Florida and Cuba 


Information for this column must 
be received at FLYING’s editorial 
offices, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., three months prior 
to the event 
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Commercial! Instrument 
Instructor ATR 


CAA—APPROVED—KOREAN VETS 


Rental Cars 

25 minutes from downtown Miami 
No landing fees 
Maintenance—A&E—Radio 

Gulf Oil Products 80—9! 


LANDING DIRECTION FROM WIND TEE 
Avoid the confusion of Miami's International 


Airport by using 


TAMIAMI AIRPORT 


CORAL GABLES. FLORIDA 


PHONE 87-2848 


P.O. BOX 87 
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THIS CHRISTMAS...GIVE FLYING... 


THE IDEAL GIFT FOR EVERYONE WITH AN INTEREST IN AVIATION! 


FLYING is filled with important 
articles and features, news of the latest 
developments in the world of aviation 

. valuable advice on air travel, the 


purchase of aircraft, new equipment. 


FLYING is the magazine written 


for airmen by airmen! 


It’s the gift that will remind 
your friends of your thoughtfulness 
not only at Christmas... but every 


month the whole year ‘round! 


SPECIAL GIFT RATES 


First 1-year gift subscription 
2nd 1-year gift subscription 
3rd 1-year gift subscription 
Each additional 1-year gift 


We will send an attractive gift card 


in your name lo each recipient. 


Fill in and return the handy self-mailing envelope 
facing this page for your own and gift subscrip- 
tions. List additional gift orders on an extra sheet 


of paper. 


FLY ING MAGAZINE + 366 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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INTENSIVE TRAINING 


YOUR choice of a lifetime career and your 


future SUCCESS are of utmost importance to 
you. A career in 


SIMULATOR AVIATION: The mighty, growing 


with unlimited future offers you 


One of the most complex electronic = : 
ss e WSs j ns r Non 
units ever produced for the training SECURITY: Permanent positions of responsi 
ot al ws, the Simulator for the } bility; rapid advancement with high earning 
Convair B-36 contains some 500 miles potentials Ae | 
1,200 vacuum tubes, 800 po- , d 


and 250 servo mech . 


Built by the Electronics Division NERS INTENSIVE TRAINING: 


Wright, the Simulator 


‘ 


ares yi or the career you 


reproduces the ahaa Aeronautical In 
1 as one of the ies 
levoted exciusive 
1 40 by 41 feet, 14 feet high, 
house the Simulator, 


am time. This 
B-36 cock 


Aviation 


clactuemte enasuiion, of enter the Aviation Indu 
ntrols, and instruments eV ) witch years. Think what this 
Connected to this h pleti ri and tim ] : of time saved, money 
14 analog computers which simu inee! 
late the plane and its six piston and e cockpi 
four jet engines complete radio aids { iy i the conduct of crui +} 
equipment; 400 cycle aircraft prime control problems. In this fashion, the ¥ VETERANS — Not 
power system identical to that in long flights of which the plane itself yar training 


shortened consider- YOUNG -_ 


= ' the Aviat 
duce the sounds the plane makes in ably, a full day’s operation being on 


the a ‘ tself; devices to repro- is capable can be 


flight; and an instructor’s compart- compressed into two hours and 40 vee aster 

ment (shown at right) containing the minute - NT y PLACEMENT N 
unique Curtiss-Wright electronic Curtiss-Wright is the pioneer com- sTupe x 
trouble console which reproduces a pany in electronic flight simulation | ‘ 


wide variety of problems for training and produces its equipment under part-time © psoas 


of crews in emergency procedures the basic Curtiss-Wright and Dehmel j ] 
In addition, the B-36 unit has patents orthrop 
EB Acronautical ie 
= Accredited Technical Instit 
i W. Arbor Vitae Street 
( 


‘ 


2. one 


Dnata wood I 


NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
+ W Arbor Vitec reet. inglew 

Please send me 

asta. 
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Owners of 


private and 
company 
aircraft 
acclaim 


this modern 
Aviation 
Insurance 


More and more aircraft owners 
are turning to the North America 
Companies for up-to-the-minute 
insurance and service. 

They find that North America’s 
Aviation Insurance provides the 
broadest coverage available. In 
fact, policies can be tailor-made 
to include any and all coverages. 
And fast. 


based on the experience and 


professional servic e, 


know-how of sper ialists in the 
North America Companies’ own 
Aviation Department, is an im- 
portant extra that makes this the 


’ | | 
be nsurance buy on the market, 


We invite your ing les 
this modern ty pe of insurar 
for private and compan owned 
planes. Simply call or see your 
broker or an Agent of one of 
the North America Companies. 


There is no obligation, of course 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES 


Philadelphia 1, 








OVERNIGHT STOPS—No. 3 
KEY COLONY 
Marathon Shores, Florida 


OCATED 101 miles south of Miami 

and 50 miles north of Key West, 
Key Colony is a 250 unit motel built 
at the end of an 8,000-foot, paved 
runway in the Florida Keys. 

Vacation features are an elevated 
swimming pool with continuously 
re-circulating water and the adjoin- 
ing boat docks, fishing deck and 
tackle shop. Whether you fish for 
the big ones in the gulfstream, fast 
moving bonefish over the flats, go in 
for bottom fishing over the reefs, o 
want the relaxation of armchair an- 
gling from the ocean front pier 


you'll find Key Colony offers Florida 
fishing at its best. 

Accommodations include air-cor 
ditioned hotel or motel rooms, effi- 
ciencies and two bedroom houses, all 
attractively and comfortably fur- 
nished. Rates vary with the season 
From April 16 to December 15 they 
range from $8 a day and $50 a week 
for a room; from December 16 to 
April 15, the same rooms are $14 a 
day and $75 a week 


Re 
> 
pH 
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Service is Big Business 
(Continued from page 31) 


of-service time, thereby creating custom- 
er relations problems. Proper control can 
however, by those com- 
panies which employ only technically 
qualified buyers familiar with all phases 


be maintained, 


of overhaul and modification 

Pacific Airmotive recently surveyed a 
large number of companies throughout 
the U. S. and found a consistent pattern 
of five to six months’ inventory on hand 
Turnover ratio averaged 1.9 times a veal 
PAC attempts to turn its inventory at 
least four times annually, however. This 
enables us to maintain a three months’ 
supply on hand and, due to the long lead 
deliveries from manufacturers, 
maintain a three months advance-order- 
ing schedule. The gage used for inven- 
tory control is taken from the engine and 
accessory overhaul phase of the service 
industry because the power plant, as the 
prime mover of the aircraft, is a critical 
service problem and the item demanding 
attention to aircraft 


time on 


closest eliminate 
failure. 

In addition to a high standard of war- 
ranty of 100 hours operational time or 
180 days lapsed time, PAC has lead the 
field in an over-all life warranty which 
we call “Power-By-The-Hour.” Needless 
to say, only experienced companies with 
known quality and adequate inventories 
plus up-to-date knowledge of modifica- 
tions could cffer this type of service 





PILOT AID 


COPTER TAIL BOOM JIG 


Westair Flying School, Inc., at 
Westchester County Airport, White 
Plains, N. Y., made this jig to repair 
tail booms of Hiller 360 Helicopters. 
It eliminates the necessity of getting 
a new factory-built boom whenever 
one damaged. In addition, it 
saves lots of time and delay in await- 
ing delivery of the new or factory- 
rebuilt boom. There is also consider- 
able saving in the aircraft-shop-re- 
paired or rebuilt boom over the new 
boom which approximately 
$1000 

The jig was made from scrap ma- 
in. angle irons and 
Discarded 
used for 


gets 


costs 


terials—wood, 115 
an old engine workstand 
airplane safety belts are 
straps to hold the boom securely in 
the jig 

—BY BOB BLATT 
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“Power-By-The-Hour” gives the 
tor a known cost for his operational pro- 
eliminating additional from 


premature removals of en- 


ope ra- 


gram, costs 
failures or 
gines and accessories 

An aircraft service company of today is 
challenged to perform all types of air- 
frame work from the small Piper Cub 
to the DC-6 and the jet. Corporate jobs 
regularly in work at companies such as 
PAC, include 8,000-hour overhauls, tank 
seals, installation of auxiliary fuel tanks, 
panorama windows, windshields, heating 


systems, painting of aircraft, engine 


weighing and rewiring of air- 
To satisfy 
company must 

overhaul and maintenance on airframes, 
hydraulic, electrical, fabric, wood struc- 


tures, radio, instruments, 


changes, 
planes the customer, service 


perform modification, 


interiors, pro- 
pellers, accessories and engines in one 
place at one time 

With new advancement in 


tion, aircraft 


each avia 


service companies are re- 


quired to make an even greater invest 
One single test 
il 


ment in test equipment 
bench costs as high as $100,000, yet wil 
perform only one phase of the tests re 
quired. In fact, dozens of test benches 
are a “must” in the 


Investment by 


modern overhaul 


shop service companies 


in machine tools and equipment is so 
tremendous that companies without ade- 
quate capital cannot continue to survive 
market 

understand the 
inherent in the 
from the 


many ail 


in today’s 

Failure to 
technical requirements 
overhaul 
haphazard buying policy of 
craft operators. The never 
the thousands of technical bulletins, 
rarely is familiar with “modernization” 
requirements in overhaul 
sult, often shops around on a 
price proposal. Too many buy mainte- 
nance, overhaul and modification on the 


maze of 


business is apparent 


buyer sees 


and, as a re- 
strictly 


basis of color, upholstery, general ap- 


pearance and bargain rates, similar to the 
way some Americans buy an automobile 
Such practice generally costs more in the 
long run. Quality is given littl 
eration when, in reality, it is the 
important commodity sold by the service 
More important is flight safety, 
be compromised to 


consid- 
most 


company 
which should never 
other considerations if aviation is to grow 
in public acceptance 

The biggest single problem of the air- 
craft service industry is the “peak and 
valley” nature of the operations. Back- 
logs are rarely more than nine months 
and workload planning is extremely dif- 
ficult. Aircraft whether pri- 
vate owner, airlines or the military serv- 
ices, rarely come to the service company 
until they are ready for an overhaul 
Then want the work with a 
minimum of out-of-service right 
now! 

Since this work comes at irregular in- 
tervals, the service company is perpetu- 
ally faced with two alternatives, neither 
of which is in the interests of the 
industry. If the service company main- 
tains a highly trained staff adequate to 
handle peak production periods, it can- 
not avoid corresponding valleys and the 
If it lays 


operators, 


they done 


time 


best 


expense of idle standby time 
(Continued on page 56) 





PILOTS and FLIGHT 
ENGINEERS 
wanted by 

UNITED AIR LINES 


Career opportunities with the 


nation’s number one airline 


now open to qualified men 
Many 


cluding excellent pay, 


benefits m 
broad 


insurance program, retire 


company 


ment income plan and others. 
Qualifications: Height 5’- 
7” to 6'4". U.S. citizen, 
high school graduate, 
commercial pilot license, 
pass flight physical with 
no waivers. Age 21-26. 
Applicants who, in addition to 
above qualifications also have 
Instrument Rating or Flight En- 
gineer’s Certificate (or Flight 
Engineer's examination written 
portion passed) will be ac- 
cepted through age 27; with 
both Instrument Rating and 
Flight Engineer's Certificate 
through age 28. 

Successful applicants will 
attend United’s Flight Train 
Denver, Colo 


rado and receive salary while 


ing Center at 


Write: C. M. Urbach 

Placement Superintendent 
United Air Lines Operating Base 
Stapleton Airfield, 

Denver, Colorado 


LEARNING TO FLY? 


You'll need this book 


“FROM THE GROUND UP” 


Latest Revised Edition Features 
Elementary Air Navigation 
- Theory of Flight - Radio - 
Meteorology - Airmanship - 
Engines - Airframes 
EXPLAINS and solves 96 
C.A.A. examination questions 


OVER 40.000 COPIES IN USE 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Aviation Service Corporation 
Dept. F, Port Credit, Ontario 
1 enclose $3.00. Send my copy 
(prepaid). My money back if not 
completely satisfied. 
Nome..... 
Street .. eeeee 
Se . seeeeg 
ere ee we wm mw we ee ee 


5? 








By BILL RENSHAW 


STATE AERONAUTICAL AGENCIES 


Midwest are at 
move 


Flying farmers of the 


95 per cent opposed to any 
that would kill or weaken the 
nautical agencie created in recent years 


These FF’s are 1 » § to 


wavy the “wind is 


note which 


farme1 Today, they trouble 


the ire taking the offer 


nt their 1eronautical 
ged and ngthened 
| | of what 
ing come 
bu Ind., “Where wou 
if the State Hig! 
nmission had been abolished 30 years 
What kind of a time would we live 
the variou 
ns were not in 


ics We 


something 


communication commis- 


existence?” He con- 


need not less, but more peo- 


good tor aviation 


le come 


Virgil Joyce, president of Indiana Fly 
Farmers, raises what is probably the 
strongest heard on the subject to 


date 


legislation pertaining to state aeronautical 


voice 
This column feels that any adverse 
agencies would set so-called private flying 
back many years. For that reason, we are 
giving Mr 


The innumerable 


Joyce’s argument in fu 


reasons tor maintain 
ng and broadening state aeronautical de 
obvious to all but 
that 
ssary to enu- 


partments are so very 
the ill 


it would 


informed and the ill-advised, 


eem utterly unnece 


merate them to any but yet unschooled 
luventie 

Those who do propost 
or the 


nautical departments 


two ssed } t l 


the re 
outright elimination of 
usual 
expenses, and (2) becaus¢ 
ite the work of CAA.’ 
itement 1 
have tl 
lent } force 
the FBI. Yet we 


ents in every 


OLICE 


of a 


The Stats 


form wi! 
They 
FBI 
FBI's 
name 
ot the 
Likewi mal i nautical 


nature 


they 

work, a1 

ot econ 
rankest type, and would 

a vital function of government 
problems 
are State nd 1 in and can 


never be satisfactorily by any 


54 


federal bureau, no matter how efficient or 
and he who would elimi- 
departments in 


fair it may be, 
state 
whatever name, be it economy or 
undone certain 


nate aeronautical 


other- 


wise, would either leave 


vital aeronautical functions or els¢« 
! ] 


the job of state and local aeronautical gov- 


dump 


ernment into the hands of a distant fed 
default 
my but 


pure \ h Vy ign or 
eco! 
itures 


y ic- 


claim that since airplanes and aviation is 
no respecter of state lines, therefore avia- 
tion should be governed only by a federal 
body. Such a proposition is as ridiculous 
as claiming that the highway patrol 
should be by federal cops only because 
the highways of this land cross state lines 
just as do the skyways, and the lines are 
as inconspicuous to one in a car as they 
are in a plane 
a road sign to 
motorist.) 
“Moreover, a fundamental principle of 
government is involved over which men 
have struggled and fought wars for cen 


(It’s always necessary for 


identify the spot to a 


govern ourselves 
shall 


hands of a 


turies, namely, shall we 
through chosen 
we relinquish self-rule to the 
sprawling federal bureaucracy 

“We, the individual 
taxpayers, commonly called the common 
man, have ff I 


no omcia 
no voice, in 


representatives, or 


plane owners al 


representation, hence 


our current! ituted fed 


eral authority, where artments 
are responsive to us 
they are 


in their 


com} 





l’s largest ray aircraft, 
3-17 Flying Fortress, has 
ray two urban are 


Inc., Yakim: 


west for VDS\ 


gine t oml eT 
Lansing and 
for safety reasons 


to 3,000 gallons 





LARGEST SPRAYER 


DDT and kerosene per loac, the B-17 
sprayed more than 40,000 acres of 
two cities, flying 200 feet above 
necessitati! several 


n tall 1idings in 


tree )} F i 


wn Lansing in to get 
te coverage 

results of the spr were 
reported to be “exceller by C. A 
Boyer of the Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
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PROGRESS IN AIR SAFETY \ 


Vital to the interests of every flier is progress in air safety. AOPA 


devotes constant. vigorous attention to sate flying. It encourages study of 


mechanical improvements It promotes the wider establishn 


operational facilities. It battles steadily for governmental assistance 


’ . 


for the private flier. It is in continuing. progressive contact will 


forces that affect the private pilot's welfare. And. it exerts influence on 


} 


all pilots to flv earefully. You mav be alive and flving today becau 


of AOPA work. For greater safety’s sake support. as a member, AOPA! 


HERE’S WHAT YOUR $10-A-YEAR GIVES YOU IN AOPA 


% Important informational services * Strong representation in Washington to fight unsound flying legislation and 
encourage helpful legislation * Unusual and exclusive insurance coverage of all kinds including o $700 flying accident 
policy * A copy of the AOPA edition of FLYING magazine each month * 
assistance and servicing to all parts of the world * A monthly confidential newsletter from Washington * Hertz Driv-Ur 


Exclusive chart subscription service # Flight 


Self System, Avis Rent-A-Car and TWA courtesy cards * Servicing help with any and all types of your flying problems 


) S she member'’« fee od 1 , } lr 
, i ‘ aon mas ‘ ‘ ‘ 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
National Headquarters, Dept. 1254 

Post Office Box 5960 

Washington 14, D. C 


| own aircraft, registration number 
Make 


Signature 


IMPORTANT 


1 would like to apply for Active Membership in AOPA. Enclosed 
please find my check or money order in the amount of $10.00 
Name Age 
Address 

City 

Pilot License Number 

Ratings 

I first soloed an airplane at 

Date of First Solo 
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| understand shat | am to receive ao $70000 AMERICO flying-only 
personal accident insurance certificate. (Restricted to the United 


States, its possessions, Canada and Mexico ) 


Name of Beneficiary 


Relationship 
($2.00 of each year’s dues are for my subscription to the AOPA 
edition of FLYING) 
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JETS 
ROCKETS 
& 
GUIDED 
MISSILES 


Beautiful sepia- 
tened photographs 
and drawings of the 
tatest U.S. jet air- 
craft, rockets, and 
guided missiles are 
included in this 
new second edition 
of: 


“JET AIRCRAFT SIMPLIFIED” 


By 
Charles Edward Chape/ 


JET AIRCRAFT 
SIMPLIFIED 


a 1954 


Epirion 


Whuslruliad 


(and pilotiess mis- 
t nderstand 


ext development th . 
ORDER TODAY! MONEY BACK 
\ e for FREE Aviation Catalog 


———— mmm FREE TRIAL -————— 4 
AERO PUBLISHERS, INC. 
2162 Sunset Bivd. (F-12), Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Send me, for ten ¢ 
AIRCRAFT SIMPLIF 
for the book plus ¢ 

you send money with this order, we pay postage.) 


$3.75 Hard-ieatherlike cover () $2.75 Flexible cover 


examination JET 
tisfed I will pay 
or return it prepaid. ( 


Address 


eee eee eee ee eereee 














PILOT'S PAL 


Registered Trademark 


The All Aluminum 
3-way Knee Board 


Thousands sold to Air Force Cadets. 
PILOT'S PAL is now available to the ci- 
vilian market. A wonderful gift and an 
invaluable flight aid. Use PILOT'S PAL a 
a knee board . a clipboard 
pad holder. There 
for basic traveling 
complete w +} c les 
PILC jua eed? pe the best 

ts kind on 


a 


PILOT’S PAL 
1422 Washington Street 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


y noney 
eck or Money 


(Continued from page 53) 
off skilled employees following a peak 
period, these same employees may not be 
available for rehire when a new customer 
arrives. 

After experience with the quality of 
workmanship and reduced costs demon- 
strated by qualified aircraft service com- 
panies, the USAF is showing renewed 
interest in the facilities of these compa- 
nies. Outside contract maintenance is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. Private 
enterprise received only 21 per cent of 
the Air Force maintenance workload in 
1952. Fifty-three per cent of the total 
workload for fiscal 1955 will go to out- 
side contractors. A large share of the 
dollar volume, however, is scheduled to 
go back to the primes for the first-round 
of overhaul 

Because Congress authorizes funds for 
maintenance of military aircraft on a 
one-year private overhaul com- 
panies engaged in national defense oper- 
ations are severely handicapped in sched- 
uling their production in an efficient or 
economical fashion. This problem is be- 
ing recognized by the military and some 
progress is being made to correct the 
situation. The companies of 
TASA include the leading service com- 
panies engaged in military overhaul. Re- 
cent studies prepared by TASA show 
that in the first 13 weeks of learning time 
only 59 per cent production efficiency is 
achieved. Other studies show that ap- 
proximately 16 per cent of the total cost 
of military contracts is wasted due to the 
start-and-stop nature of these military 
workloads. It is hoped that Congress will 
soon recognize the importance of author- 
izing maintenance funds for a 
enough period to eliminate peak and 
valley planning 

Average net profits of leading aircraft 


basis, 


member 


long- 


service companies over Sé veral past years 
are around two per cent of sales. This 
is on a par with prime aircraft manu- 
facturers. One substantial 
mains, however. The 
turer is provided from 60 to 80 per cen 
of his investment in facilities and equip- 
ment, by the government. The type of 
contract given to the prime manufactur- 
ers also has a much greater profit pro- 
tection. Neither of these elements is 
true in the maintenance field but, if 
applied, would insure a healthy aircraft 
service industry. 

Another problem which plagues the 
service industry can be traced to the 
evolution of the airplane itself and to 
the present condition of world affairs 
During World War II, millions of young 
men were trained in aviation. After the 
war, many of these hoped to find jobs in 
private industry. Faced with the prom- 
ise of a vastly expanded private plane 
market and a huge surplus released by 
the military, many hopefuls scraped up 
money to start an aircraft service business 
—only to face eventual bankruptcy 

This struggle to the bitter end created 
an unhealthy competitive condition in 
the service industry. Companies bid each 
other into bankruptcy, which has lowered 
the economy of the entire industry. This 
shake-out process is still being felt. With 
drying up of surplus inventories, those 
firms strong enough to finance modern 
equipment required by technical ad- 
vances and reserve to withstand the 
starvation era, appear to have a brighter 
future than at any time in the history of 
the industry. Perhaps 1954 will be the 
eventful year to determine whether the 
present “dog-eat-dog” competition for 
military business will improve or destroy 
this important aircraft service industry 
so essential to our national defense. END 


difference re- 
manutac- 


prime 
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static exhibit area. 
improvised 


building. 


Display and 
Below: CAA operated an 
tower on top of the “ad' 


Top: 





AOPA 
AT NANTUCKET 


Although two hurricanes, bad visi- 
bility, low clouds, and overcasts did 
their best to prevent a gathering of 
the private flying clan, more than 
250 planes struggled through for the 
AOPA Annual Round Up, held this 
year on the island of Nantucket 
With the always welcome helping 
hands of the Weather Bureau, Coast 
Guard and CAA, the occasion came 


off with flying colors 








Flying Fish 
(Continued from page 25) 


But they re-stocked 


astated the fish farm 
and the 

Then, in 1938, Jim began flying at Tam 
pa’s Peter O. Knight Airport, and bought 
an Aeronca Champion shortly after solo. 
Badly bitten by the flying bug, he built 
a landing strip at the hatchery and com- 
muted by plane to work, thus substituting 
a five-minute hop over Hillsborough Bay 
for a 30-minute drive. He also taught his 
father to fly, and soloed the elder Woolf 
After the outbreak of World War II, Jim 
served for two years as an Air Force flight 
instructor. Then for two years, he flew 
as co-pilot for Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways, out of Lima, Peru 

Returning to the family company at the 
end of 1945, Jim found his father beset 
with difficulties in shipping by existing 
facilities to chief tropical fish markets 
which were in northern and midwestern 


business slowly grew 


cities. 

Long delays at loading platforms caused 
casualties among the valuable cargo, as did 
long periods involved in ground trans- 
portation during which the fish remained 
out of heated tanks and fresh water. And 
water-filled metal shipping cans were 
bulky and heavy, resulting in high costs 
for shipment by commercial airlines. Also, 
not all cities served by the Woolf firm 
were on airline routes. 
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“We decided solution to our shipping 
problems was to operate our own plane,” 
Jim explains. With his four years of mili- 
tary and commercial aviation experience 
began experimenting with 
After 
gined craft proved impractical, he bought 
a Lockheed Lodestar in 1947 and employ ed 
Glenn Durst, a 1939 Parks Air 
graduate, as mechanic and co-pilot 

They removed the passenger seats and 
began flying the fish packed in the circu- 
lar metal encased in straw-filled 
square cardboard These 
placed on the cabin floor and Jim and 
Durst had to clamber over them to reach 
the cockpit. 

Regular air shipments began in late 
1947. Word spread by dealers pleased with 
the Woolf's 
sulted in other wholesalers clamoring for 
Woolf fish 

Container weight proved a_ serious 
irav back. The water-filled metal cans 
weighed around 14 pounds each. An 
aerating system was devised which al- 
lowed a smaller amount of water to be 
used. Air piped from a pump through in- 
dividual tubes running to each can of 
fish kept the water fresh 

A heating system was installed to keep 
inside temperature an even 78 degrees, 
eliminating bulky blankets used to cover 
the first shipments. But still the Woolfs 
sought to reduce dead weight and increase 
payload. 


available : he 


aerial delivery a smaller two-en- 


College 


cans 


cartons were 


speedy deliveries soon re- 


In 1951, wha tT 
facturer, the Woo 
waterprool 
container weight in half 
tainer, they found 
cartons eight high in racks on 
of a center aisle in the plane 

Soon the 
proved 
creasing demand for 
1952 


converted 


™ova container manu- 
fs designed a disposable 
carton which cut 
Using this con- 
stack the 


each side 


cardboard 


they could 


Lodestar’s two-ton capacity 
steadily in- 
fish. Late in 


and 


inadequate to meet 
Woolf 
another Lodestar was bought 
In line with expanding ; 
ties, more flight 
Frank Roth, a friend of 
Force days, and Tampa commercial pilot 
Wilson Mills 
Durst became chief pilot 
instrument rating in 1950 and 
flights in ad 
supervising a maintenance 
A&E Four 
routes are flown regularly to 29 cities in 
the North, Midwest and to the Pacific 
Coast 

For all flights the tish are packed late at 
night in the Woolf hatchery 
house. Water specially-aged is 
metered into cartons and the fist 
line. An entire 
shipment may be packed in less than two 


personne! was 
Jim's fron 
added as 


were co-plots 


alter getting an 
now cCap- 
tains most of the lition to 
crew of three 
a€ rial de 


mechanics ivery 


hipping 
carefully 

packed 
on an assembly two-ton 
hours 

Trucked 
national Airport, the 


to the plane waiting at Inter- 
boxes, each with the 
customer s name stamped on the ends, are 
stacked aboard the plane. All 


are planned for the 


lepartures 
first delivery to be 
¥ time for 


made around the normal op 


the dealer receiving the 
Dealers in each city 
notihed of estimated tin 
meet the plane at the airport 
with a 


are made lel: 
Durst refuels while the 


minimun 
fish 


] 
meais 


tween stops 


are being unloaded and c: 


where time 
All flights are made 
U. S. Woolf 
ported tropicals in Miami 


permits 
within the conti- 
nental planes pick up im- 
where they are 
flown via commercial airlines from a ship- 
ping point at Port of Spain 
British Guiana 

Although their schedules call for con- 
night flying, the Woolf concern 
is far from being a fly-by-night operation 
Woolf planes flew more than 200,000 miles 
last year and have flown over 600,000 in 
Mileage 


with addi- 


George town, 


siderable 


six years of aerial fish delivery 
this year will greatly increase 
tion of the Pacific Coast flight which began 
June 1 
Headquarters for flight operations is a 
former Air Force repair 
edge of International Airport 
Woolf's maintenance crew under 
who also is a CAA-designated aircraft 
maintenance inspector, is equipped for 
anything from an engine check to a major 
overhaul 
Both Jim Woolf and his 
their piscatorial airlift 
their small business to its present size 
From 396 outdoor with 
which they began in 1934, the hatchery 
now has grown to 1,264 outdoor pools and 
over 3,000 indoor tanks where close to 100 
varieties of tropical fish are bred. The 
hatchery now covers 135 acres and em- 
ploys 25 persons exclusive of flight per- 
sonnel. END 
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You will be prepared for a job 
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You will receive a BS. Degree 
from Saint Louis University. With 
a degree you will earn 50 to 100% 
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degree 


You will enter aviation with the 
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prestige of an education from 
PARKS . Americas first aero- 
nautical college. You will advance 
faster earn more .in less time 
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and at extremely high speeds may be as 
deadly as enemy bullets 


prey GyRoscoPE has developed for the 
Air Force a compact, airborne radar 
that is the smallest, lightest radar system 
so far publicly announced. A single 5- 
inch radar screen combines many radar 
functions of search and surveillance, nav- 
igation, weather detection, anti-collision 
warning. . Called the APN-59, the system 


has the power to “see” all around one of 


} 


the Great Lakes at a single “glance.” 


Pyeren F. KETTERING, world renowned 
scientist and inventor who was 
taught to fly by the Wright brothers, has 
taken delivery of a twin-engine Piper 
Apache. The 78-year-old former 


sident 


~~ 
Ly 


eral Motors is shown here (left) with 
William T. Piper, president of Piper Air- 
craft. Mr. Piper, 72, recently became the 
oldest pilot to earn a twin-engine pilot 
rating. Mr. Kettering has announced hi 
intention of checking out in the Apache 
and shattering Mr Piper’s record 


—— CORPORATION'S service district 
for distribution of Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft spare parts has been extended to 


include New York and the New Eng 


| 
land states 


|S prwmeeed FLIGHTS across the Pacific 
bringing Japan within 12 and a hal 
hours of the United States are a distinc 
possibility for the near future, according 
to Col. Clarence M. Young, executive 
vice president of Pan American’s Pacific- 
Alaska Division. The new Douglas DC-7C 
on order by PAA for 1956 delivery, is the 
plane that will make the non-stop flights 
possible 


pr -ematieage OPERATIONS at Westchester 
County Airport have been acquired by 
4,ccessory Overhaul! Industries, Inc. Ac 
cessory wi'l provide complete service for 
the transient and shop for Class I, II, and 
III components, airframe maintenance 
executive conversions, propeller, instru 
ment and radio service 


be STUDENT PILOTS have been licensed 
by the CAA as commercial lighter- 
than-air operators following a one-year 
course which included 154 hours of 
ground work, a solo flight in a free bal- 


loon and more than 200 hours in non- 
rigid airships. All employees of Good- 
year, they will be used in the company’s 
expanding airship production program 


“Prpenger sen AVAILABILITY of the Ferret 

an ultra-sensitive scintillation sur- 

vey meter for uranium and oil prospect- 

ing, has been announced. Developed for 
Atomic Energy Com- 
mission use for 
rapid airborne ra- 
dioactivity surveys, 
the meter can be 
used for fast or slow 

reconnaissance from a low-flying plane or 

moving vehicle. Price of the portable unit 

depends on sensitivity, ranges from $495 

to $700. Address inquiries to Radiac Com- 

pany, Inc., 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 

17, N. Y 

a ELECTED PRESIDENT 

Society of Americ l 
J. Sweet, USAF. Co 
Elmira, N. Y. has beer 


1929 \ 


t liy 
Stan 


ter strengt! now : 

200 By 1955, Army heli 

number about 1,200 

numbers of lis 

be yraere 

N' W YORK AIRWAYS 
serving the reat 

has become the hi 

schedule, rotary-winged airline 

to fly passengers ;% ht 
pany pilots logged 3,300 
flying of mail and cargo prio 


ration of night passenger 


A DISMOUNTABLE AIRPLANE 
can be constructed in recor 
unskilled labor has been desigr 


Air Force at the Institute of Design 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 


Comparable in size to two ci 
proposed structure would 
six B-36’s for maintenance 
variety of 
tures a 
on space tr 


tion principles 


enero has published a 1954 edi- 
tion of its State Aeronautical Chart 
which covers the state in one unit rather 
than the five Sectiona 


quired, but still retaining the scal rf 


normally re 


1:500,000. Improvements over other air 
charts are many, including use of color 
strong brown for highways, grey for con- 
tours, much stronger yellow for cities, 
solid blue for important bodies of water. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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CAA RATINGS 


QUICK & EASY 
You Can Get Any CAA Rating with the 
Aid of Our Exam Copies and Booklets. 


OUR GUARANTEED EXAM COPIES are 
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tive vilots 
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innocent me! 


resent thought 


visible land 

all. Then 
do it here, they'll let you rl pil been | 
prove it by landing at | and slow troubl a very i NAME 


fatal carrier ap 


night aboard ship ous and mes 
The precarious state of mind of proach disease The LSO became 


night-qualifying carrier pilots was more and more agitated in his signal CITY & STATE 


ADDRESS 











pointed up not long ago during a ling as the plane got closer and closet 
“night bounce period for carrier to the ground in a cocked up attituce 
squadron VC-23. At one of Norfolk’s Then, simultaneously with the LSO’s 


outlying fields, the senior LSO was frantic, last minute “waveoff” arm ENGINEERING DEGREE IN 
; 27 MONTHS 


using radio to coach the pilots while signal, the bug-eyed Assistant LSO 
his assistant directed their ap shouted into the mike RS, DEGREE 


“You're low! You're low! Add INDIANA : 
were four planes in the bounce pat- power! Add power!’ TECHNICAL ‘°* ' 
tern, with four more orbiting higher The immediate full-throttle re- COLLEGE fh. Man ; 
f izize Wea 
indiana 


up and awaiting their turn to make sponse from all eight planes above Fort Wayne 2 


-_— 


proaches with the paddles. There 








passes when the first four had fin- the field could be heard in Norfolk 


ished 15 miles away 


—LT. CMDR. GEORGE CORNELIUS, USN FLIGHT BAGS 
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AVIBOARD 
Complete Navigation Kit 


Handy clipboard with metal leg clamp and mileage 


scale; chain-attached Autopoint mileage-scale Pilot's 
Pence! and D-4 computer; 360° protractor; pad of 
log sheets All in one Compact. Immediate satis 
faction or money refunded 


Case 18x8x 14 
Port? 8x2 12 


Sur 4 a 
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Send check or M.0. to Dept. P-412 

Write for Special Flight Bag Catalog 

ALLIED BRIEF CASE Co. 
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PILOT AID 


WHEEL DOLLIES 


Homemade wheel dollies made of 
scrap wood will enable operators to 
use hangar space to better advantage 
and will speed the movement of 
planes in and out of the hangar 
Pilot-owners having individual hang 
ars will also find plenty of advan- 
tages in using them. These dollies 
are approximately 18 in. on each side 
of the triangle, have reinforced cor 
ners and are supported by rubber- 
tired casters which are free-swivel 
ing. The tops are notched to fit the 
tire of the plane to be supported 

—BY BOB BLATT 











| learned about flying from that! 
(Continued from page 37) 


headed due west, taxiing. After a while, 
visibility increased sufficiently to allow 
some taxiing on the step. Another hour 
and suddenly I could hear a foghorn. Some 
patient listening, during which I shut off 
the engine several times, and much chang- 
ing of course finally located the foghorn, 
a lighthouse on a very small and rocky 
island. 

Circling the lighthouse and blasting the 
throttle finally brought an answering 
series of short blasts on the foghorn. At 
least someone knew I was in trouble and 
knew where I was, even if I didn’t. But 
the island was much too rocky to get close 
to, and I didn’t know what the lighthouse 
keeper could do to help me. I decided to 
continue west. A half hour later, a Coast 
Guard patrol craft appeared abruptly out 
of the mist and hailed me with a mega- 
phone. They approached rapidly and I 
was forced to turn sharply to avoid colli- 
sion, losing sight of them in the fog. How- 
ever, they had launched a boat which 
managed to come alongside of the plane 
almost before I saw it. I cut the switch 
and they tied up to one float. 

A Lt. j.g. and two seamen were in the 
boat. They told me the lighthouse keeper 
had radioed them of an aircraft in dis 
I told them 
how glad I was to see them. They were 
very helpful, offered me gas, told me 
where I was and indicated a course that 
would bring me to a beach in a half hour 
More taxiing and I grounded on a smooth 
sandy beach just west of Point Judith, 


tress, giving my last course 


Rhode Island. [ pulled the ship up as far 
as I could and sat down to wait. Fortu- 
nately, the fog lifted after about three 
hours and I was able to take off and fly 
back to Dobbs Ferry, a humble, and I 
hope, a wiser pilot END 


New York to Nome 
(Continued from page 19) 


On the 16th of August, three of the 
aircraft flew on to Whitehorse but bad 
luck again dogged Capt. Streett, when a 
nicked propeller forced delay until next 
day, when he, too, went on to Whitehorse 
The route carried them from Wrangell 
over the Stikine River and the famous 
Taku Glacier, on over Juneau and Skag- 
Wey, across the towering mountain range 
via White Horse Pass to Carcross, and so 
to Whitehorse. Only 22 years before, a 
freezing horde of humanity had strug- 
gled afoot along the Trail of ‘98 from 
Skagway to Whitehorse in the scramble 
of the Klondike gold rush. Historic too 
was the flight, because arrival of the ex- 
pedition. at Whitehorse marked the first 
time am aircraft had flown in the Yukon 
Territories 

August 17th is celebrated as Discovery 
Day in the Yukon, and has become an 
annual affair since the Klondike rush 
The pilots were anxious to reach Dawson 
on that date, so Nutt and Kirkpatrick got 
away from Whitehorse to land at Faulk- 
ner’s Field, west of Dawson, during the 
evening of the 17th. Crumrine’s plane 
blew a tire on an attempted take-off, so 


(Continued on page 62) 
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AMITYVILLE, LONG ISLAND 
TEL.: AMITYVILLE 4-4200 


‘Dedicated to the Private Pilot and 
Corporate Aircraft Owner” 


Hard Surface Runways 4200—Uni- 
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ADF—Runway Lighted All Night. 
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By WEYMAN 5S. CARVER 


EGASUS WAS PURRING through 

the sky like a kitten in a patch of 
catnip. I was on my way back from 
Florida with three crates of avocado 
pears and five gremlins. 

Psyke was sitting up front with 
me and being well-behaved. The 
other four were asleep in the back 
seat. 

“Your heading is off,” Psyke said. 

I glanced at the compass and cor- 
rected three degrees to the left. 

“Happy, Sir?” I said sarcastically. 

“I've ridden with worse,” Psyke 
replied. 

The engine began coughing. I 
glanced at the gauge for the right 
tank which I had been using. Sure 
enough, it was on “empty.” I 
switched tanks and sat back con- 
fidently waiting for the coughing to 
stop. The coughing quit but so did 
the engine. There was lots of silence. 
My confidence vanished and I sat up 
with a start. 

“This is the last straw!” I yelled, as 
I checked mag _ switches, master 
switch, throttle and mixture control 
and instruments. “I feed you avoca- 
dos, clothe you, put up with your 
shenanigans, and you foul my ship 
up!” 

None of them were paying any 
attention to me. The four in the 
back were wide-eyed and hanging 
on the backs of the front seats peer- 
ing at the instrument panel. 

“I didn’t do it,” Dopey said. 

Psyke was standing in the front 
seat confronting the other four. 
“Who did it?” he demanded. 

I had run out of things to check 
and was now looking for a spot to 
land in. There were several big, 
rough fields but the only decent 
looking field was a little pasture al- 
most directly under us. 

“Not me,” Pitot said. “I'm an in- 
strument they're 
working.” 

“Don't look at me,” Kilo said, “I'm 
an electrical specialist, not engines.” 

Psyke grabbed Sludge, the engine, 
gas, and oil specialist, by the collar 
and looked him in the eyes 

“You knucklehead,” he said, “Don't 


you realize we got a load of avocados 


specialist and 


on board? If they get damaged —if 
one skin gets broken, I'll shove your 
knot-head into a swinging prop 

Wish our prop was swinging,’ 
Dopey cracked 


I was in my last 360 over the 
pasture. My mouth felt dry and I 
could feel a little river of perspira- 
tion running down the back of my 
neck. It was going to be close 

out honor, Psyke,” Sludge said, 

he held up his right hand. “I 

in’t do it.” 

‘Yeh, Scout honor,” the other 
three chorused as they held up their 
hands. “We didn’t do it.” 

I was turning base and it looked 
like we were going to be a little 
high. Psyke turned around and 
stared at the instruments with a puz- 
zled expression. 

“Did you preflight this ship?” he 
yelled at me 

“You oughta know,” I shouted 
back. “You rode my shoulder while 
I did it.” 

We were too high and we were 
going to overshoot. I dropped a 
wing, shoved in some top rudder and 
began a long slip. 

“Hold your nose up. No sense in 
slipping if you let your airspeed 
build up,” Psyke cautioned 

I pulled back on the wheel a little 
Just as we passed over the fence, I 
kicked her straight and we hit the 
ground in a coordinated crash, 
bounced, hit again, bounced and fi- 
nally stuck on the third landing. We 
came to rest about 20 yards from the 
fence at the far end of the field 

I slowly let go of the wheel and 
flipped the switches off. 

Psyke had tumbled over the back 
of the seat. They had the baggage 
compartment open and were all gath- 
ered around the pears examining 
them like they 

“Which one of you morons fouled 
up the engine?” I asked 

They did not look up from the 
pears. I opened the door, started to 
get out when the thought hit me 
like a cold fish in a warm bed. |! 
whirled to the gas selector switch 


were crates of eggs 


und, sure enough, it was on off posi- 
tion. Insteac of turning it tc, the 
other tank, I had turned it off 

What luck. Not even a skin dam- 
aged,” Pitot said 

I quickly flipped the gas selector 
switch to the full tank and looked up 
sheepishly to find five pairs of grem- 
iin eves staring accusing!" into mune 

“You know,” Psyke mused, “some 
pliots can get into trouble without 


the help of gremlin END 
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[ts new! 
Rules of the Air 


All the rules and regulations 
that affect today’s pilots—now 
in easy-to-find, up-to-date form 


1. For the first time, all the importont Civil Air 
Regulations, traffic control procedures, flight serv 
ices, navigation aids, and Sample C.A.R. exami 
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ond illustrated. RULES OF THE AIR, another new 
Zweng Manvol. 185 pages. Only $2.00! 
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9. Link Treiner Instructor ($4 
10. Flight Engineer Rating ($5 
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12. Meavel of the £-68 Computer |$ 
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Clint Youle instruments to match 
EXTRA! con 
YOULE ENTERPRISES, Inc. 
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(Continued trom page 60) 

Streett stayed behind with him until re- 
pairs could be effected Early on the 
18th, with the tire patched, an early start 
was arranged, and Streett was first in the 
air As he waiting for 
Crumrine to the 
stop. The 
than risk 
on to Daw- 
there await 


and Long. Ima- 


circ led above, 


join him, he saw ma- 
and come to a 
gone again. Rather 
landing, Streett flew 
the othe rs, 
the coming of Crumrine 
the the six 
Dawson arrived 
after Streett 
Whitehorse, with the aid of 
son, a local had 
tightly around the rim of the wheel, and 
had strapped it 
tightly in place with a harness rein 

The eight Americans 


| 


bration at Daw 


chine swerve 
had 


another 


tire 


son to join and 
airmen at 


shortly 


surprise of 
when Crumrine 


The 


gine 


duo at 
Peter- 
rope 


resourceful 
Bert 
teamster, wound a 


replacing the casing, 


offi- 


on, 


survived the 
cial and unofficial cele 
and on the 19th proces led to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. A was not made in 
Alaska, as a pioneer American 
James V. Martin, had flown at Fairbanks 
after he had 
northern town. The date 
was July 4, 1913 Early Bird Martin is 
still living and resides in Rochelle 
N. J.) The expe 
Alaska, on the 
and on the 23rd, the final lap to 
their goal at Nome was covered. At 5:30 
p.m the last machine rolled to a stop on 
the old parade Davis 

Forty-five hind 
them 


flying first 
airman, 
shipped his 


years before 


plane to that 
Park, 
lition headed for Ruby, 
20th staying the week- 


end, 


groul 


coveret 

over an elaps 

so, only half 

as they inx1ouU I n the 
they did not tarry long r Arctic 
shores. August 26th, they 
to Nome at 3:30 
Ruby 
had all re iched Fair| ink 
the pl € were ivena tl 
They left for Dawson on September 


arriving 


were move 
agaln, 
goodbye 
p.m. and were back at 
before dusk ind by the 3lst. they 
At this 
h check 


ird 


within 


point 
orou 


back at Faulkner's Field 


minutes of each other, all laden 
which included 


in Kirk 


a few 
witl 
two Husky 
machine 
Fall storn 


the we 


souvenll of Alask: 
pups, tucked patrick S$ 
Is were be to brew but 
ither wa our, they 
Whitehorse Then storms 
settled in with a They took 
off on the 5th for Telegraph Creek, Brit- 
ish Columbia, but a blizzard forced them 
back return route had 
been chosen was that the course followed 
the tele graph line from which they could 
Streett 


rinning 
although 
safely 


reached 


vengeance 
The reason a new 


get spot weather reports wired 
Telegraph Creek from Whitehorse, ask 
to notify him when the storm 
On the 8th of September 
came through and the four 

hopped off got as far 


Three 
Nahlin, about 


ing them 


cleared a good 
report 
c hines 


ma- 
half-way, before 
storm and 
beat a hasty 


south as 
hitting 

they were forced to 
to Whitehorse. This was of course over 
some of the country Canada’s 
northland has to Kirkpatrick be- 
came separated the and 
turned up four hours later at Wrangell 
It was not an accident on his part, but 
very fine navigation under the worst of 

(Continued on page 64) 
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BATOR!I COMPUTER COMPANY, INC 
SIL FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, NEW YORK 





FLEX-0-PROP 


Most models 
only 


$gg00 


IMPROVE 

YOUR CRUISE 

and TAKE OFF 

SELF ADJUSTING 

VARIABLE PITCH 
ONE PIECE 
PROPELLER 


Approved for all Aircraft up to 165 HP 
Write to 


MUNK AERO. LAB., INC., Brentwood, Md. 











Now Avattablel 


Jardur Precision-Built 
AVIATION Waterproof 
Chronographs and Jardur 
AVIATION Waterproof 
Wrist- Watches 

At Your Local Dealer 


Calelog sent on request 


JARDUR IMPORT CO., 874 8'Way, New York 3, N.Y. 








CHEROKEE AIRPARK TULSA 
Avoid jet traffic; use our CONCRETE run- 
ways for quick MOBILGAS service. ALL 
major CREDIT CARDS accepted. 5 miles 
southeast of POST OFFICE. 

CAFE — TAXI — UNICOM 122.8 


Specializing in service to Business Flyers 
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PHOTO CREDITS | EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 
— = mpenypne nen | LOCKHEED LODESTAR 18-56 


in thi ss gathered 
. 0 several (Continued from page 58) General 


right, top 
, New Interior—1952 @ Lounge, 3 seat 
—— a ~ => -_ - 3 6 Individual Seats @ 3 Folding Tabi 
WENTY- E U.S. / oases 8 ee 
ENTY THRE U Air Force k ses in aL 7 5S C7 
the United States and 30 in Europe Cabin Heater Controt Panel 
y hone 

are soon to be equipped with runway New Instrument Panel 

: Dual Flight Gre 
barriers, the aircraft landing safety de- Dual Foul Ran 
tae . . . . ~~ 4 . Oxygen Helium System 
vices which proved so effective in Korea Sinete Piece Windshield 
and Japan. Each barrier consists of a High Pressure Brakes 

. Firewall Shut-Off Vaives 
nylon web and a cable attached to two Fuel Dump Chute 
Fiares 
New De-tcer Boots 
Chromed Shrouding 
Dual Capacity Prop Governors 
Engines— Wright Overhauled 205 A's 

Left 349-00 

Right 266.00 


RELICENSED JULY 2, 1954 
Radio & Electrical 


Collins 173 Transmitter (New) 
Collins 5'R3 Receiver (New 
Collins 37P3 Glidestope Antenne 
Collins Ri Communications 
ARC-i 20 Channel Transceiver 
Bendix RTA-(B. H F Ship-Shore Tra 
Dual R 5 ARN.7 ADF's 
A.-if Receiver 

B Marker Beacon Receiver 
. 0 catior 
long anchor chains. The cable is thrown Say Wonmanen) 
against the plane’s main gear struts by Cabin Radion Cabin Speakers 
action of the nylon when contacted by Cabin-Cockpit Interphone 
pe . Sperry C-4A Gyrosyn Compass (New) 
the nose gear The arresting cable then Sperry H-5 Elec. Horizon (New 

1 1 1 R ‘ 5A Gl , ecei —_ 

drags the chains and the friction stops (deg EL, 4. pe tore 
rs ~ & _ 2 ‘ Trans-tituminated Overhead Radio Pa 
the aircraft in 500 to 600 feet 2 Holtzer-Cabot 149-H Inverters (New 
it volt 60 cycle tnverter New 
Fiashe System, Navigation Lights 


_ RENT-A-CAR System reports an in- Grimes Rotatine Beacon 
crease in the past year of at-the-ail Prep Alcohol Flowmeter 
| Spare Prop (NTSO). Miscetla 


_ : 1 E ine TT 
port stations from 75 to 100 in the United Cowling, Shrouding, Engine Mounts, intensifier Tubes 
Engine Accessories . 


= —— +BY <° TOTAL PRICE $125,000 
ADVERTISERS . 
4 - ‘s OLE LINE NUMBER PLATES for aerial in dd 
INDEX a: etl FLYING BOX +731 
spection of rural transmission ines 366 Madison Avenue 
ADVERTISER PAGE NO have been developed by Industrial Prod NEW YORK 17, N. Y 
cess erhi sa apie fi _ on : e~ “ane 
— 1 Bo Si oll ae 39 ucts Co., 2820 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 
Aero Design and Engineering Co 5 
Aero Publishers 56 
Air Associates. tnc t 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Assoc 5 M @) v I N G ? 
Aircraft Radio Corporation Be sure Fryine follows you Please 
Allied Briete Me 5 send your change of address to Fiyine’s 
merican Airlines n “ 
American Flyers 2 : CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
vex ne ’ 64 E. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


Aviation Service Corp 


2 Spare 








States and Canada 

















Satori Computers Company tnc 
Bowers Battery & Spark Plug Co 


— ane pane a Institute GENUINE 
Criterion Co NAVY INTERMEDIATE 


ene | ! PILOT JACKET 





Flying Equipment Sales 
Fiying Magazine 


Supply Co : ee a —s . Fr 
Gaase Ona : = ynenen SPECIAL! 1s 


Indiana Technical College 33. Pa Made of 18 gauge steel and fin- 4 2. 
ee a Se See en ea ished in porcelain enamel ach plate , 
Jardur import ¢ contains a single digit so that any combi- | $3250 
Kane Aero Equipment Co nation of numbers may be arranged 


Lear, Ine ‘ 
Lycoming _— THRUST for jet aircraft, now be- —FOR A LIMITED 


ing flight tested on a Re put lic F-84F TIME ONLY. Shipped 


. - : ~~ postpaid if remittance 
powered by a Curtiss-Wright J-65 turbo- accompanies order 


o-Aire 
Transport 
k Aero. Labs, Ine 


Naveo. Inc jet, acts as a to slow aircraft in 

Newburgh Seaplane Base ) ; . le rand r er 

eeu Aareneatiois enciiinns flight or while l: Brand ne . Ge n- 
! ! yr 


Pan American Navigation Service ; , 

Pa ks a a ‘sty Li is ke ne 5 fYeEsT FLIGHTS have been made on the first 

Pilot's Pal 4. production models of a fleet of new Aii 

Piper Aircraft Corporation ) h 
. . ‘PR % f : ad 

erie Force GRB 36 aircraft modified into car ocket = a rey | 

Republic Aviation Gorp > riers for RF-84 reconnaissance fighters a ‘ - U.S.N. ISSUE 

Setiten Maden 2 While the RF-84 is being carried, almost t 1 Leor 

ee ee, 4 all of it above the wing is inside the ined 100°. wool cuffs and waist band 

Standard Oi! of Calitornia d 

Stewart Warner Corp 45 bomb bay section of the GRB-36. Lower FINEST JACKET MAD 

Trans World Airtines, Inc portion of the fighter fuselage and all of Sizes 34 to 46—$32.50; Sizes 48 to 50-—$35.00 

State Size Wanted 


Weems System of Navigation 59 (A clipping of this advertisement is not necessary 
Jim Welsch Aircraft Sales 5 pen ENGINES OF A MODERN HEAVY BOMBER when ordering) 


William C. Wold. are more powerful than the engines of FLYING EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 
Dept. F 


William C. Wold 
the largest Japanese battleship of World . 
. 1639-45 W. Wolfram St. Chicago, Ill. 
Zahn's Airport War I 
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United Air Lines its wing are outside 


Youle Enterprises 














12 HOUR CHRONOGRAPH 


4 


Our exciusive, ‘*t2 hour’ 

chronograph worn by more 

pilots throughout the world 

than any other watch 

Regularly $150.00 
NOTE THESE WONDERFUL FEATURES: 
17 jewel movement + Stainless steel case 
Stopwatch + 2 pushes — six hands 
1/5 second sweep hand with time out feature 
30 minute and 12 hour recorder dials 
Anti-magnetic * Unbreakable crystal 
Extra thin and small face + Shock resistant 

WITH WATERPROOF CASE $69.50 

GUARANTEED! Your money back in ten doys 

if not satisfied, for any reason 


MAIL ORDERS promptly filled. Shipped post- 
poid for check or M.O. or will send C.0.0 


Expert repair service available on all multi- 
purpose watches and instruments 


Send for free catalogue of Chronographs 


WHITE PLAINS WATCH CO., INC. 
562 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
= JUdson 6-4918 








UNEXCELLED 
PERFORMANCE 


for business... or sport 


che MEYERS 145 


all metal, low wing monoplane 
with retractable gear and flaps 


* Cruising speed 162 mph. 

* Ceiling 18,000 feet 

* Rate of climb 960 fpm. 

* Take off run 600 ft. 
Landing run 575 ft. 
Max. range (aux. tank) 1000 mi. 
Engine—Continental 145 hp 


Priced at half the cost of 
similar performance in larger planes 


Write for illustrated brochure 


M EYER AIRCRAFT 


COMPANY 
TECUMSEH 











MICHIGAN 
64 


(Continued from page 62) 
flying conditions. 
met “the one girl” at Wrangell probably 
sharpened his calculations. (The gallant 
young pilot lost his life in the United 
States in 1926, during a forced landing in 
heavy weather, flying a tri-motored air- 
craft.) 

Weather cleared suddenly on the 9th 
sufficiently for the three Whitehorse ma- 
chines to make it to Telegraph Creek, 
where they landed in a hay-field of the 
Diamond C Ranch, 12 miles down stream 
on the Stikine River from the village 
itself. Crumrine’s machine, still unlucky, 
wrecked an undercarriage, and the next 
day Capt. Streett and Lt. Nutt left 
Wrangell aboard the launch Hazel B, 
which happened to be up-river at 
time. They returned with spare parts, 
and repairs were made. The three ma- 
chines tried twice to fly to Hazelton, but 
snow storms forced them to abandon 
both efforts. In the meantime, Kirkpa- 
trick had left Wrangell on the 16th and 
with his mate, Joe English, made it to 
Hazelton over the high ranges. The other 
three DH's were earthbound until the 
29th when they finally did leave Tele- 
graph Creek. While they were cooling 
their heels, an ingenious method was 
used to send weather reports from the 
telegraph office at Telegraph Creek, to 
the airmen on the ranch. A man was sta- 
tioned each day on a ledge near the wire 
and another on a second rise of 
ground near the ranch. If a good weather 
report came in, the first man was to set 
off a charge of dynamite. This, 
heard by the second man, was to be his 
cue to set off a similar blast, so that 
Streett and his felldw airmen could take 
off. As it turned out, they had a lengthy 
wait, before the echoes of the “go ahead” 
explosion reached their ears 

Being alone, and well 
others, Kirkpatrick kept going, taking 
advantage of weather conditions and so 
carried on to Prince George, Jasper and 
Edmonton, and was at Saskatoon by the 
time the three others left the Diamond C 
and flew to Hazelton. Machines 1, 2 and 3 
eventually reached Edmonton together on 
October 8th after taking terrific beatings 
from snow and storm all the way from 
the Pacific coast. On the 10th they landed 
at Saskatoon, to reach Fargo on the 11th. 
Kirkpatrick had reached the same point 
on the Ist. 

The great day which brought the ex- 
pedition to an end came on October 20th, 
when the four machines landed at 
Mitchel Fielc, New York, after 112 hours 
flying time and 97 elapsed days. 

On October 27th, the airmen flew to 
Bolling Field, Washington, D.C., where 
Gen. Pershing extended his personal 
greetings. 

In his report of the flight, one state- 
ment made by Capt. Streett stands out 
very clearly ... “The air route to Alaska 
is not feasible until bases are established 
along the route...” Years passed be- 
fore the bases were built but travellers 
who cover the route today in a matter 
of hours owe much to those pioneers who 
toiled weary weeks on the ground as well 
as aloft to project the ultimate possibility. 

END 
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That Kirkpatrick had | 


for 


seen or 


ahead of the 


NEW Fxcdle BATTERIES 


For Light Planes— 
12-VOLT—$16.50 EACH 


Supply Limited—Order 

tm original factory cartons 

guaranteed, 2634 ibs filled 

Big" xSi_4"x8tQ" high. Suitable 

— a for ali tight aircraft including Cessna 
140, 120, Supercruiser, Ercoupe, Swift 

Stinson, Luscombe BE and others. Ideal for new 
Shietded metal case No box necessary 
SPECIAL $16.50 


Now! 
Fully 


Culver, 
installations 
Filling instructions included each 


TIRE garage 
Brand new factory mold dated 
Guaranteed! 
$12.50 ea. plus 
8.00x4, rib tread, $12.50 ea s 40¢ tax 
Payment with order, or we will send C.0.0 
GAARE SUPPLY CO 


Box 277-8 


6.006, rib tread Me tax 


Gaare Airport Weatherford, Texas 





60 POWER TELESCOPE $3.98 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X—BRASS BOUND 

NEW! bree telescopes in one 3 different 
magnifications. 20 power for ul 

tra-bright images with 40 and 60 power 

for extra mg range. Guaranteed 

to bring Gistant ontes ts. peo 

ple, sports events, ships 

moon, stars, ete 


*0 times as Most powerful 
e 


for anywhere 
the money 
ci ato 1 ft 

kround ‘and eee gd lenses Also used 
as a powe c 
tions inch ided Mass product! n enables us t fer 
his i ner mazir pr # $3.98 complete 
Mor 4 ee. We pay postage. Get yours Ni 


Criterion Co. ‘331 Church St, Hartford 3, Conn. Dept. F$27 


Lambert Field 
NAV St. Louis, Mo. 
TErryhill 5-1511 
INC. 


Has all Parts and Supplies for Executive 
DC-3 LODESTAR BEECH 


Airtrame Engines Radios 


A.R.C. Bendix Collins Lear Sperry Wilcox 
P&W Continental Wright Goodrich Goodyear 

















EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 
BEECHCRAFT “CockHEED 
CONVAIR GRUMMAN 
DOUGLAS CESSNA 
AERO COMMANDER 


JIM WELSCH AlRcrarr SALES 
60 East 42nd Street, Suite 628 
New York 17, New York Murray Hill 7.5884 














EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 


Complete Services & Sales 
\ pc-3 LODESTAR D-18$ 


st. Louis “REMMERT-WERNER -ro1e50 








COMPUTERS — SEXTANTS 


E-68 COMPUTERS (Dalton) ($10.00 value). with 
30 page illustrated direction manual: like new $4.40, 
with leather case $4.90, new $6.50. SEXTANTS., 
, bubble averaging with case ($300.00 value), like new, 
Fairchild or Link, $16.85; Bausch & Lomb $26.85. 


KANE AERO EQUIPMENT CO. 
2308 WN. &. 23rd St. Oklahoma City, Okla 














EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT 





FOR complete market reports of available 
Beech, Convair, Curtiss, Douglas, Grum- 
man, Lockheed or other multi-engine air- 
craft, write or call William C. Wold Asso- 
ciates, 516—5th Ave., New York 36, N. Y., 
Telephone Murray Hill 7-2050. 
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LLG 


RATE: 30c PER WORD 


Cb. 


7. i 


MINIMUM 10 WORDS 








AIRPLANES FOR SALE 








AERO COMMANDER 


AERO Commanders: 5 from $52,500. File 16F has 
200 hours since new April 1954. Full feathering 
reversible propellers. Special paint. Gyros. LF. 
VHF. ADF. Omnirange. Undamaged. Like new. 
$64,700. Make offer. Apply. Powers & George, 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








BEECHCRAFT 





BONANZAS: 22 from $7150. April 1953 painted 
D-35, +214TDF, has 216 hours. Gyros. ADF. LF. 
Omnirange. Late extras. Undamaged. Like new. 
Bargain. $15,450. Inquire, Powers & George, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





BELLANCA 


CRUISAIRS: 10 from $3000. About last built, 
26S2ZNF, sold new 1950. Only 280 hours. Aero- 
matic. Gyros. LF. VHF. Undamaged. Hangared. 
Relicensed. Like new. $5000. Make offer. Con- 
sult, Powers & George, 475 Filth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 








CESSNA 





140°S: 5 available. 1947, #306TNF, has new 260 
hour engine and propeller. Recovered 1952. Gy- 
ros. Radio. Relicensed. Clean. $2000. Apply. 
Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


170°S: 17 available: 1948, +393QVF, has only 
160 hours. Meta! propeller. Primary blind. Radio. 
Fabric, glass, tires, propeller good. Undamaged. 
Clean. $3300. Also; 1952 170B, +228RDF, with 
400 hours. Metal propeller. Spinner. Primary 
blind. Gyro. Lear omnirange and ADF. Extras. 
Undamaged. Beautiful. $5900. Consult, Powers 6 
George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


180°S: 9 from $9500. 1953, +167PCF, has 300 
hours. Hartzell controllable propeller. Gyros. 
Omnigator. ADF. Extras. Corporation owner. 
Beautiful. Undamaged. Relicensed. $11,000. In- 
quire, Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 





CURTISS 





C-46A: Cargo, *6909RF, has 1000 total hours, 
Pratt & Whitney R2800-51 engines zero. Curtiss 
electric propellers. De-icing less boots. Oxygen 
Wall Seats. Automatic pilot. Undamaged. Bar 
gain. $42,000. Apply. Powers & George, 475 Fiith 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





GRUMMAN 
#920ZHF has 654 
Vented hull. Wood 





WIDGEONS: 6 available 
hours, engines 105 and 205 
en propeliers. Fabric interior excellent 
Relicensed. $13,985 ship for con 
version. Will install extras shop cost. Consult, 
Powers & George, 475 Filth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


paint 
Inexpensive 





NVAVIONS 





zvion, low time fully equipped. 
408 Northline, New Orleans, 


9112)F, has 840 
stacks. Hartzell 
LF. Super 
Extras. Ex 


205'S: 37 available. 1946 

hours, engine 161 Long 
controllable propeller. Primary blind 
homer omnirange. Southwind hecter 
cellent. $5600. Also 1950, x SIIJKF, with 62 
hours. 1952 engine Metal propeller. Gyros. 
ADF. Omnirange. Auxiliary Tank. Extras. Uns 
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total 


NOTICE! 


IN REPLYING TO BOX NUMBERS BE SURE TO 
ADDRESS LETTERS TO 


FLYING 
366 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NOTE: THIS DOES NOT APPLY TO BOX NUMBERS 
WHERE CITY AND STATE ARE SHOWN 











damaged. Hangared. New condition. Cost about 
$16,000. Bargain. $10,000. Inquire, Powers & 
George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TWINS: 1954, <43STKF, has 90 hours since con- 
version. 150 HP engines. Reversible propellers. 
80 gallons capacity. Heater. Gyros. LF. ADF. 
Omnigator. ILS. Marker Beacon. Latest improve- 
ments. Many extras. Like new. $35,650. Apply. 
Powers & George, 475 Filth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


NAVION, Ryley Twin 150 HP engines 110 hrs 
since new. Airframe 400 hrs since new 80 gal 
fuel, Lear and RCA VHF transmitters, Lear 
Omni scope. RCA Beacon receiver. Full panel 
flight instruments. Corporation aircraft always 
hangared and excellently maintained. $30,000. 
Burrus Mills, Inc., Box 13225, Dallas 20, Texas. 





PIPER 





PIPER Super Cruiser two way radio and built in 
loop. New battery and tires. Only 65 Hrs. since 
top overhaul. Licensed May ‘55. Heater, seli 
starter, etc. Price $1800. Write D. Vann, 409 So. 
Milwaukee St., Jackson, Mica. 


SUPER Cub: October 1953. 135 HP, +137QCF, 
has 149 hours. Metal Propeller. Electrical sys 
tem. Radio. New. $3600. Consult, Powers & 
George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TRI-PACERS: 12 available. 1951 125 HP, 
S8SPAF, has zero since repainted, reuphol 
stered, engine majored, relicensed. Metal pro- 
peller. Primary blind. Radio. Undamaged. Hang- 
ared. Beautiful. Bargain. $3300. Also; 135 HP 
September 1953, +342GAF, with 200 hours. 
Metal propeller. Gyros. Superhomer omnirange. 
Extras. Hangared. New condition. $5500. Inquire, 
Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenues, New York, 
Ss vw 





STINSON 

165'S: 15 trom $2495. 1947, = 2SFCF. has new 290 
hour engine. Heavy crankcase. Aeromati Pri 
mary Blind. Omniraenge. Clean. $2650. Apply 
Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue. New York 








S°IGF, has 
255 hour engine. Aeromatic. Gyros. 2 Two-way 
radios. Loop. Extras. Paint, glass, tires, interior 
good. Beautiful bright exterior. Everything 
works. Bargain. $2250. Also; 1949 Temco 
= 240QBF, with 452 hours. New Aeromatic. Pri 
mary blind. Radio. Hangared. Undamaged. Ex 
cellent. $2750. Consult, Powers & George, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





AIRPLANES MISCELLANEOUS 





AIRPLANES 
lists We deliver 
$50.00. If you don't like it 
craft Financing. Dealers, write for dealer dis 
count setup. Domestic & Export. Lists furnished 
in English & Spanish. Vest Aircraft Co's, Sky 
Ranch, Box 5306, Denver 17, Colo. 


Wholesale. Send for free weekly 
anywhere in U.S. for flat 
send it home. Air 


AIRPLANES 
MISCELLANEOUS 


RECOVER light aircraft, low as $450. Engines to 
200 HP M.O.H. $1 per HP plus parts. Keystone 
Aero Service, Honesdale Airport, Honesdale, 
Penna. 





TO Trade: Piper Clipper, always hangared, less 
than 500 hr. owner pilot only, no accidents 
Lights, Narco Omni and VHF & LF receiver and 
transmitter, full instruments. Excellent condition. 
For late model Pacer or 170 Cessna. Brickley, 
1761 E. McNichols Rd., Detroit 3, Michigan 


SPECIALIZED Dealer Retail Sales Financing. 
Dealers write for service setup. Aircraft Finance, 
Inc., Sky Ranch Airport, Box 5306, Denver 17, 
Colo. 


BUY, Sell, Trade, Finance. We stock Aircraft in 
all categories, and offer the best buys in fine, 
clean, used airplanes. Write for our free inven 
tory mailing list. Graubart Aviation, 679 N. 
Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 


$2.00 CAN save you hundreds. It's New! Now 
you can receive information each month on hun- 
dreds of aircraft for sale throughout the United 
States. At a glance you will know what is 
available, hours, date licensed, price, etc., of 
practically every type of airplane manufactured. 
We tell you who owns the aircraft and you deal 
direct, saving time, eliminating hours of trovel, 
and by knowing the market you get the best 
deal possible. You can receive your first copy 
listing aircraft for sale Immediately. Don't wait! 
Send $2.00 Today for a full year's subscription. 
Flyers’ Market, published by Aircraft Listing 
Bureau, 5305 Congress Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 


WHY gamble on buying a lemon? Our vast 
knowledge of airplane values is yours for free 
the seller pays our commission. What do you 
want? At what price? We either have it or 
know where it is. Dixie Aviation, Columbia 1, 
S. C. Phone Berley Kittrell, 4.9956. 





AIRPLANES WANTED 


120 or 140. Private Party. 
135 E. 50, N. Y. 22, N. Y¥ 





WANTED—Cessna 
V. A. Stromberg 


WANTED—4 piace, flyable, non-commercial S.E.L. 
Maximum $2000. Flying, Box +730 


POWERS & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., have buyers for all 
Gircraft from $2000. No listing charges. Write, 
giving details of your ship 


PARTS AND Ail 
LD'S new 
engines cnd supplies. F 
Vesico, Dept. D. Box 


TRADE your wood 
This is a good deal. 
Airport, Johnstown, Pa. 


prop on G@ Bnew Mel i prop 
Luther Parts, Johnstown 


FAST SERVICE on Met-l-props, Scott products, 
Goodyear products, Bowers and Reading Bat 
terres. Luther Parts, Johnstown Airport, Johns 
town, Pa. 


ERCOUPE Metal Wings $395.00 Exchange, Plus 
mounting and NCing. Designed by Red Aircratit 
Service, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 





AVIATION EQUIPMENT 





COMPUTERS: All makes, al! models. Biggest sup 
ply in U. S. Batori “Jet all metal Bator om 
puter’ $20.00; “Batori Pilot's all metal Computer” 
$15.00; Pressure Pattern Drift. $2.50: lea st 
Model G, $7.50; Pocket Size ““A.2 Compute 
Case and Instructions $3.00; new E6B 
Free catalogue. Pan American Navigat 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd North He 
Calif 


apped 





E-6B Computers, (Dalton) ($10.00 value) with 30 
page illustrated direction manual; like new 
$4.40, with leather case $4.90, new $6.50, model 
"G" knee type, new $6.95 ($35.00 list). Sextants 
bubble averaging with case ($300.00 value) like 
new, Fairchild or Link $16.85, Bausch & Lomb 
$26.85. B-S Driftmeters $12.25. Kane Aero Equip 
ment Co., 2308 N. E. 23rd St., Oklahoma City 
Okla. 


QUALITY suede leather jackets. New. Roomy 
slash pockets. Zippered front. Knitted waist- 
band, cuffs, and collar. Lustrous rayon lining. 
Colors: Rust, Navy, Beige, Brown, and Black. 
Sizes: 34-46. Regularly $26.50. Our price $17.50, 
Postpaid if remittance accompanies order. Air- 
togs, Ltd., 44 Brookside Drive. Clifton, New 
Jersey. 


NEW Skycrafters VHF Multiphone—Portable 2- 
way VHF communications unit for C.A.P., aerial 
dusting and spraying, Eng. flight test, gliders, 
Unicom, Civil Defense, Industrial Service, etc. 3 
Models cover 112 to 172 MC. List price with bat 
teries and antenna, $243.00. 6-12 yolt D.C. and 
115 volt A.C. Multipower Pack available at 
$79.50. Mig. and sold by Skycrafters Aviation 
Radio, 2453 E. Spring St., Long Beach, Calif. 
Phone L.B. 48-341. 


PARACHUTES—New and used, all types for 
sale. Inspection and repacking. Call or write 
“Established 1936" Bill Rhode’s Parachute Serv 
ice, 15S Smith Ave., Fairlawn, N. J. 


FREE catalog describing famous Weems naviga 
tion aids and instruments. Send today. Weems 
Mark II Plotter (statute miles) $2.00; Weems 
Mark II N Plotter (nautical miles) $2.50; Dalton 
E-6B Computer $10.00; Dalton Mark VII Com 
puter $5.00; Link Bubble Sextant $37.50; many 
navigation books including Flying the Omni- 
range, Zweng $4.00; Instrument Flying, Weems 
and Zweng $4.50; Electronic Navigation, Orman 
$4.50; Learning to Navigate, Weems and Eberle 
$2.00; Star Chart, illyne $1.00; complete line otf 
government charts and publications. Do as other 
navigators, pilots and students do. Select your 
navigation aids and instruments from the 
Weems Catalog. Send for it today. Address 
Department 12, Weems System of Navigation 
Annapolis, Maryland. 





CHARTS & MAPS 





WORLD coverage oi all current aeronautical 
maps and charts. Agents for Coast & Geodetic 
Survey, Hydrographic Office, Air Force. Free 
catalogue available. Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd.. North Hollywood 
Calif. 





LOG BOOKS 





STEELE’S Pilot Log $1.50; Pilot Flight Record Log 
$1.00; Senior Pilot Log $5.70; Airline Pilot Log 
$5.70; Air Stewardess Log $2.00; Air Navigator 
Log $2.00; Flight Engineer Log $2.00; Aircratt 
Log $1.50; Engine Log $1.25; Pilot Progress Rat- 
ing Log $1.00. (Free Catalog) Pan American 
Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., North 
Hollywood, Calif. 





INSTRUCTION 





OPERATORS, Instructors, Schools: prepare your 
students for the top—with Zweng Manuals. Com- 
plete texts, latest typical examinations. Free 
catalogue, Aeronautical and Marine, discount 
sheet. Pan American Navigation Service, 12021-8 
Ventura Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES on Aeronautical 
Dratting and Engineering. Write for free folder. 
Aero Technical Institute, 2162-12 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


LEARN to fly with the Aviation Cadets. Men 18 
to 2642 get $105 a month while learning. Pre- 
pare quickly for qualifying examinations. 
Guaranteed. “Practice Tests” with answers. 
Cadets and Officer Candidates, each $3.25. Both 
$5.00. Prepaid. Cramwell Publications, Air In- 
stitute, Adams, Mass. 
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COMMERCIAL Pilot Course $1250. Includes dust 
spray instruction at students request. Write 
ABCO, Box 565, North Hollywood, California. 


CAA Exams. Our guaranteed exams are based 
on the very latest exact CAA exams. Also in 
cluded are weekly revisions, a written money 
back guarantee and extra questions and can 
swers from previous exams. Our Check Fligh! 
Booklets tell you how to pass the CAA check 
flight and how to save money and many hours 
of flying. They have diagrams of maneuvers 
requirements, short cuts, explanations, common 
mistakes and other information not found in 
regulations, The Home Study Navigation Book 
let explains in detail] how to work every type 
of commercial, instrument and ATR navigation 
problem. The A & E Practical Booklet tells you 
what you should know, do and have to pass the 
mechanic practical test. Commercial Writtens; 
Commercial Check Flight; Instrument Writtens 
Instrument Check Flight; Home Study Naviga 
tion; Powerplant Mechanic Writtens; Airframe 
Mechanic Writtens; A & E Practical; ATR Writ 
tens; ATR Check Flight; Flight Instructor Writ 
tens; Flight Instructor Check Flight; Private 
Writtens; Flight Engineer Writtens; Also othe: 
writtens. Any 4 items for $10.00, 3 items fo 
$9.00, 2 items for $8.00, any single item $5.00 
Write for them today. Acme Flight School, Mu 
nicipal Airport, Ft. Worth, Texas. 





HELP WANTED 





CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS on best paying oppor 
tunities in foreign and domestic employment 
for skilled and unskilled. All occupations for 
men and women. Special reports for pilots and 
all aviation specialists with Airlines, Feeder 
lines, Aircraft Factories, Cropdusters, Corpora 
tion Aircraft. Listings in construction, govern 
ment, oil, mining, shipping and many other 
fields. Includes Europe, South America, Japan 
Spanish Airbases, Alaska, etc. Application 
Forms and other necessary information. All for 
only $2.00, including one-year registration-ad 
visory service. ($2.25 Airmail) Satisfaction guar 
anteed or money back. Best jobs go to those 
knowing who to contact. Act Today. Research 
Services, Box 2904-FE, St. Louis 17, Missouri. 


DOUBLE your salary—Gain promotions with a 
College Equivalency Diploma. Qualify by com 
prehensive examination at home. No classes 
Free details. Cramwell, Adams, Mass 


UNION Labor Leader Opportunities. Well paid, 
satisfying positions. Home or travel expense 
paid. Details $1.00. Union Job Guidance Bureau, 
103-FL Erie St., Salamanca, N. Y. 


$245 PER week overseas! Clerks, truck drivers, 
cooks, construction men, guards, office, laborers, 
carpenters, mechanics, engineers, teachers, fac- 
tory workers, many others. Experience unneces 
sary, some jobs. 254 projects, 58 countries. Get 
56 page illustrated job catalog, “Firms Seeking 
Applicants” bulletin, applications, complete $1. 
Jobservice D-49, Box 30, Billings, Montana. 


AVIATION Jobs—Names and addresses of com 
panies to contact. $1.00. Fitzgerald, Dept. A-13, 
3038 West Wellington Avenue, Chicago 18, Illi- 
nois 


$15.20 AN hour is what W. F. Wydallis reports 
he earns with amazing Presto Fire Extinguisher. 
Sells itself. No experience needed. Free sales 
kit. Merlite Industries, Dept. M8, 114 East 32nd 
St.. New York 16. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





COMMERCIAL Pilot 36, Mel, Sel, Instrument 
ratings, 1000 hrs.; 650, 4-eng.; 130, 2-eng. Smith, 
1137 N. Sacramento, Chicago 22. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





DEALERSHIPS in Zweng Manuals, computers, 
plotters, watches, sunglasses, navigation equip- 
ment, available. Inquiries invited. Pan Ameri- 
can Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


START your own aviation business with little 


capital. 47 opportunities. Details free. Chris- 
topher Publications, Holtsville 1, N. Y. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A 


AVIATION Jobs—Names and Addresses of com- 
panies to contact. $1.00. Fitzgerald, Dept. A-l, 
3038 West Wellington Avenue, Chicago 18, Illi 
nois. 





AVIATION BOOKS 


WARNING—CAA examination is being changed: 
It takes more than questionnaires to prepare you 
for the new “‘open-book’’ CAA excminations. You 
need the text and background materia! that only 
the authoritative, up-to-date Zweng Manuals pro 
vide. Used by aviation schools throughout the 
world. Fully illustrated, each manual averages 
more than 300 pages, with latest typical exami- 
nations, too. There’s a proven Zweng Manual for 
each rating: ‘Helicopter Rating” (mew 1954 first 
edition), $5.00; “Commercial & Private Pilot Rat- 
ings,"’ both for $4.00; ‘Instrument Rating,"’ $5.00; 
“Airline Transport Pilot,”’ $5.00; “Flight Instruc- 
tor,” $4.00. “Flight Engineer,” $5.00; Aircraft 
Dispatcher,” $5.00; “‘Link Instructor,’ $4.00; ‘Par 
achute Technician,” $3.00; ‘Aircraft & Engine 
Mechanics,” 1954 edition (including hydraulics, 
weight & balcnce), $4.00; “Meteorology,” $3.00; 
‘Manual of the E-6B Computor,”’ $3.00. Now! All 
in one manual—"Rules of the Air’’—Procedures, 
CAR., a must book (New) for pilots, Illustrated, 
$2.00; “Flying the Omnirange,” $4.00; “Encyclo 
pedic Aviation Dictionary,” $6.00 . . . Aviation 
books by other authors: “Stick and Rudder” 
(Langewiesche), $5.00; “Spirit of St. Louis” (Lind 
bergh), $5.00; “Crop Dusting” (6 manuals), 
$12.50; “Airline Piloting,” $3.00; “Safety After 
Solo,’ $3.50 . (Free catalogue.) Pan American 
Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., North 
Hollywood, Calif. 


FREE Aviation Book Catalog. 600 books listed 
from all publishers. Write: Aero Publishers, 2162 
12 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


NEW CAA exams!!!! Did you know that the 
CAA has recently changed their exams? They 
are now using a new type “Open Book Exam” on 
some of their examinations. Obtain your CAA 
Licenses by using a new Ross Guaranteed Ques 
tionnaire which includes the new “Open Book” 
type examinations. Our frequent revisions insure 
your receiving the latest Exams including navi 
gation and meteorology maps. Order today: 
“Commercial Pilot’ $5.00; ‘Instrument Pilot’ 
$5.00; “Airline Transport Pilot’’ $5.00; ‘Flight In 
structor” $4.00 Private Pilot’ $1.00; ‘‘Engine 
Mechanic’ $4.00; “Aircraft Mechanic $4.00; 
‘Flight Engineer $4.00; “Ground Instructor 
$5.00; ‘Parachute Rigger” $4.00; ‘Control Tower 
Operator” $4.00; “New Car for Pilots’ 50c. Spe 
cial Limited Offer! A complete Ross Library con 
sisting of the above 12 books for only $15.00. This 
introductory offer is for a limited time only, so 
take advantage of its savings today! Order Post 
paid or C.O.D. Direct from Ross Aero Publishers 
Administration Bldg., Box 7071F, Cherokee Air 
port, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 








PATENTS 


INVENTORS. Without obligation, write for infor 
mation explaining the steps you should take to 
secure a Patent on your invention. John N. Ran 
dolph, Registered Patent Attorney, 218 Colum 
bian Bldg.. Washington 1, D. C 


INVENTORS. When you are satisfied that you 
have invented something of value, write me, 
without obligation, for information as to what 
steps you should take to secure a Patent. Write 
Patrick D. Beavers, Registered Patent Attorney 
912 Columbian Bidg., Washington 1, D. C. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PHOTOS of aircraft from Wright Biplane to latest 
jet. Send dollar for 52-page illustrated catalogue, 
supplement and 6 photos. Aeroplane Photo Sup- 
ply. Box 195, Toronto, Canada. 


YOUR Leather Jacket renovated expertly. Free 
circular. Berlew Mig. Co., Dept. 2, Freeport 
BR. ¥. 
LEATHER, Patches Military or Civilian wings, 
stamped Gold or Silver. Wings and name $1.00, 
three for $2.00. Names only two for $1.00. 
Mathews Art-Craft, Lone Tree, Iowa. 
WILL pay $2.00 for 
Flying. J. Hetland, 
N. D. 
8mm. MOVIES—planes, trains, old time auto- 
mobiles—150’, $3.49 postpaid. Big free catalog 
lists new, used 16mm., 8mm. films. Used 16mm. 
sound projectors, $99.95 up. Blackhawk Films, 
1024 Eastin, Davenport, Iowa. 
FLYING—December 1954 





copy of September 1952 
385 7th Ave., So., Fargo, 





FLY 3 
NON STOP 
OAST-COAS. 





@ The only non-stop service on faster, fine: 
Super Constellations —- world-famed for 

speed and long-range dependability 

The only overnight sleeper service coast 

to coast wide, sumptuous berths for 

deep comfort and restful sleep. As little 

as $25 plus tax 

22% more cabin room for complet 


stretch-out comfort and relaxation 





A comfortable rear lounge wher 

chat with fellow passenger ind 
sparkling refreshment 

Superb cuisine lavish buffet supper 
breakfast in the traditional manner, bacon 
ind eggs with all the trimmings! 
Reserved seats. (hoose your seat before 
you step aboard. The sooner you check in 


the wider your selection 


. « 00 ete DOES See eee —_— 








SAN FRANCISCO 





5 FLIGHTS DAILY 
NEW YORK v 3:00 Ph 


LOS ANGELES Ar 7:55PM Ar6:00AM |iv12NOON (v10:00PM 


v1:05AM Ar10:15PM Ar8:15 AM 








For immediate reservations: 
SEE YOUR TWA TRAVEL AGENT OR CALL TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


Fly the finest... FLY 7 We 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


© SA EUROPE APRICA ASIA 








THE AIRPORT SERVICE OPERATOR 


Whatever the job .. . simple replacement of parts . 


installation of complete systems or a major 
overhaul . 


. you can depend on the Airport Service Operator's skill, experience, and the quality 
products he sells Whenever and wherever you fly you will find him ready to make your trip more 


pleasant... your aircraft more useful ready to supply you with the best equipment available at 


low cost From goggles to gaskets spark plugs to omni whatever the need you can place 
your confidence in the Airport Operator because he is backed by the resources of Air Associates, Inc., 


largest aviation distributor in the world. Air Associates’ six strategically located branches enable him to 


SUPPLY YOU WITH QUALITY PRODUCTS AT LOWEST PRICES—Because our large purchasing power permits 
him to buy at lowest prices 


AVOID COSTLY DELAYS—We process his orders quickly —rush them in emergencies 
OFFER WIDE VARIETY—Over 2,000 types of Air Associates’ products are available to him. 


SELL ONLY UP-TO-DATE PRODUCTS—We keep him abreast of new product developments . 


.. help him to 
avoid over-stocking. 


CUT HIS PURCHASING COSTS—Air Associates supplies all his needs through one order, one delivery, one 
payment. 


Check your Airport Service Operator regularly for new products, new maintenance tips. His service 


is to keep you flying. Should he not have a product you need. . . ask him to order it today. 


Our service is rour BUY worob...’ 


£7. 
ee a 2 2 


PRQstoewn tf 


SSOCIATES, INC. 


TETERBORO ( JERSEY 


BRANCHES ATLANTA * DALLAS GLENDALE TETERSORO *— 
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